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Rocks Receitedi. 
For Review Later 


Behold Your King by Florence 
Marvyne Bauer. 

A fictionized story of Jonathan of 
Cyrene, a young Jew who became an 
outcast when he came under the spell 
of the Nazarene. Bobbs-Merrill, Aug- 
ust 17, $2.75. 

The Black Rose by Thomas B. 
Costain, a novel of the 13th Century, is 
the September selection of the Literary 
Guild—making this author a three time 
winner. 

It opens.in England, moving later to 
the empire of Kubla Khan. 

Government Jobs and How to Get 
Them, Lippincott, $2.95—500 kinds of 
work open in government service—358 


Lost Mountains, DD, $2.75—Case 
and Case—the story of the Cascades. 

U.S.S. -Seawolf, Putnam, $2.75, 
Frank and Horan—a Submarine Raider 
of the Pacific. 

The Appearances of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary at the Grotto of 
Lourdes—an authentic source-book by 
J. B. Estrade, who knew Bernadette and 
had her intimate confidence. Published 
in Ireland—imitation cloth, $1.60. 

I Remember Karrigeen, by Neil 
Kevin—humorous descriptions and re- 
flections on rural life in Ireland. Re- 
published in Dublin—quarter bound— 
$1.75. 

Lough Derg—St. Patrick’s Purga- 
tory, by Alice Curtayne—a historical 
essay on Ireland’s famous place of Pil- 
grimage, based on exact scholarship. 
Reissue—imitation cloth boards. $1.75. 

August 15: Lovely is the Lee, $3.00 
—Robert Giddings—a story of explora- 
tion of the River Lee country in South- 
west Ireland. 

August 15: Ourselves, Inc., $2.50—— 
Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., author of Nova 
Seotia, God in an Irish Kitchen and 
others. The story of Consumer Free 


Enterprise. 
x * & 


Other Fall Books 


John Henry Newman—500 pages, 
$3.50-—by Charles Frederick ‘Harrold, 
compiler of A Newman Treasury, 
$4.00. Larger than the Sky, a story 
of James Cardinal Gibbons by Covelle 
Newcomb, illustrated by Addison Bur- 
bank. For all ages, $2.50. Pillars of 
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the Church, by Theodore Maynard, 
$3.00—hbiographies of twelve represen- 
tative figures who have played impor- 
tant roles. . . . The Lance of Lon- 
ginus, $2.00, by Prince Hubertus zu 
Lowenstein, author of The Child and 
the Emperor. “It is Longinus who 
thrusts the lance into the side of the 
Crucified. Then, looking up to the face 
on the cross, he sees the light... .” 
“The Lance” is the second in what 
Prince L. writes us is to be a trilogy. 
For men of every faith—The Heart 
of Man, by Gerald Vann, O.P., $2.00. 
Spiritual Problems of Our Times 
by Don Luigi Sturzo, $2.00—the Quest 
of the Truth and The Quest of the 
Good. Italy and the Coming World, 
$3.50, by Don Luigi Sturzo. God 
Speaks, religious poetry by Charles 
Péguy, translated by Julian Green. 
$1.50. Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin 
Franklin has been reprinted for Sep- 
tember delivery, 845 pages, illustrated, 


$5.00. 
* * & 


EXTRA COPIES OF 
SPECIAL APRIL ISSUE 


Although we had to ration our 
April issue which carried the 3-year 
Cumulative Rating list and Index, 
we now have available several hun- 
dred copies. These were allotted 
for foreign shipment but were held 
up through customs complications. 

While the supply lasts, copies 
are available, postpaid, at 25c. 


a... St. ok 


How to Think About Peace and 
War by Mortimer Adler, $2.50, is again 
in stock. 

We have been able to secure some 
copies of Leo XIII and Our Times, 
by Rene Fulop-Milter, $2.50. 


x * 


An Evening Prayer 
Dear Lord, another day has gone, 
And I am one day farther on 
The road that leads with certainty 
To Portals of Eternity. 


Thanks for each hour Thy hand has 


given. 
Thanks for the ends toward which I’ve 
striven. 
Thanks for the tests my soul has met. 
Thanks for the goal my soul has set. 


From Life's An Opportunity — inspirational 
verse by Frederick Abbott, B.-H., $1.75. 


‘ 





BOOK WEEK SAMPLES 


Every year just prior to Book 
Week, we have a rush of requests — 
for Sample Copies of Books On 


Trial, which we are usually unable 
to fill completely, either because it 
is too late, or because our limited 
supply is exhausted. 

We, therefore, suggest that Li- 
brary Association Chairmen or 
others in charge of meetings want- 
ing sample copies for National Cath- 


olic Book Week Meetings write us _ 


immediately—being careful to give 
the exact address to which ship- 


ment is to be sent. 


Nea SR: 


Planning to Build? 


Portfolio of Ecclesiastical Designs 
ed. Franklin X. McCormick 


Church Property Administration, $12,00 
Church Property Administration, a pub- 
lication for those charged with the 
maintenance of church and institutional 
property has prepared a highly attrac- 
tive and interesting—and what should 
be a very helpful—Album of religious 
buildings. 

Every kind of religious building is 
illustrated, together with descriptions, 
dimensions and approximate costs. The 
separate sheets, each 12 by 15 inches, 
including more than 400 illustrations, fit 
into a leatherette case—total weight, 
814 pounds. 

tw 2.8 

Mother Francesca Cabrini established 
67 foundations in Europe and in Cen- 
tral and South America. She was beati- 
fied in 1938 and is expected to become 
the first American citizen canonized as 
a saint. Too Small a World (Bruce, 
$2.50}, by Theodore Maynard, is her 
biography, written in a pleasant, poeti- 
cal, conversational style that is very 
attractive. 


September, 1945 | 
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Two Books on 
Same Day 


This Is Where I Came In 
Robert J. Casey B-M, $3.00 


Battle Below: The War of the 
Submarines 


Robert J. Casey B-M, $3.50 


When I first met Bob Casey he had 
already reached the eminence of regular 
front-page space on a metropolitan 
daily newspaper, and in those days one 
wasn’t continually stumbling over fea- 
ture writers and columnists as happens 
in this present period. Casey could take 
any everyday happening and fashion it 
into a feature that would start tongues 
a-wagging. And rhymes, verse or prose 
danced with equal ease from his facile 
typewriter. He was not only a master of 
the whimsical but also an expert of the 
exact. When radio burst forth in the 
early twenties Casey put his wits to 
work on the new science and soon had 
a following that rated him at least as 
high, if not higher, than cpcoasest, | 
De Forest. 

But it is not because we sat around 


the table together at the old Radio » 


Press Club, or that he wrote some 
things for me in those days that I am 
praising his books. Perhaps I am influ- 
enced somewhat, just as I am more af- 
fected by his descriptions of the D-Day 
invasion through having visited prac- 
tically all of the places where our armies 
fought from Normandy to Paris and 
West Germany; nevertheless I am not 


§ going to be alone in declaring This Js 
_ Where I Came In to be one book of 








_ War-time experiences that will be read 





with interest and pleasure, and with 
mirth and sadness for years to come. 
The outstanding characteristic of Casey’s 
stories is their timelessness. 


The Pennock Rose 


We have all read, for example, of the 
old ships that were sunk to form a 
breakwater outside the invasion coast of 
Normandy. Casey saw them as he sailed 
with the fleet on D-Day. Later, he went 
to call at Arromanches, to pass a word 
with the old Proprietor of the hotel and 
his pleasant wife. They were gone—and 
the hotel was in ruins—but he met 
Captain Olaf Jensen, who was very, 
very sad. 

Unmarried, and with no relatives 
living, the Captain had sailed the seven 
seas in his little 5000-ton Pennock Rose, 
a smart ship, but too old even to stand 
any further patching. For 25 years The 
Pennock Rose had been Olaf’s only 
home. When he was ordered to cross the 
channel Olaf looked forward to a great 
adventure, a real part in the war—but 
his heart died when he was told, “You’re 
just in the right position now. Open the 
sea-cocks and let her sink.” “She’s out 
there now in that line, with her flag still 
flying”’—and the old Captain is very, 
very sad. 


Sailing With a Convoy 


Bob Casey achieved world notice 
when in the early days of the “phony” 
war he went out to inspect the Eastern 
front in a taxi. Later, he stood on a hill 
at Longwy and watched the German 
tanks roll into France. Then came D- 
Day and a few months later he stood at 
almost the same place and saw the Ger- 
mans beaten back and the anti-tank 
defenses of the Siegfried line pulled out 
by the roots like a_job of dentistry. In 
between he had been almost everywhere 
and the first part of his book describing 
a British convoy from Belfast to Africa 
is headed “Life In a Tin Can”—with a 


thrill in almost every paragraph. 


The Buzz-Bombs 


Bombed out of five London hotels in 
one week in the days of the blitz, Casey 
was again there when the rockets ar- 
rived. He was at Normandy on D-Day 
and in Paris when the attempt was 
made to kill Gen. De Gaulle in Notre 
Dame Cathedral. And always it was the 
unusual things he saw—the homely, 
human angles. 
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Some of our experts tell us that in 
creative writing situations and charac- 
ters have to be abnormal. Casey has the 
knack of adding a creative touch to the 
most commonplace happenings. He can 
provoke a smile, or picture a tragedy in 
a sentence. 

Waifs of War 


“The guns were firing in regular ca- 
dence . . . their concussion caved in 
your stomach and shook the ground 
under you .. . the captain looked down 
and discovered a little girl, five or six 
years old, tugging at his pants leg.” 
She had barely time to say Bonjour 
when all four guns turned loose. She 
spun around and sat down. When the 
captain picked her up she wrapped her 
arms around his neck and snuggled 
against his cheek. 

“He stuffed some cotton in her ears 
and sat her down on a fuse box where 
she stayed until there was a lull in the 
firing. Then the captain called a ser- 
geant. 

“*Take this kid out to the road and 
give her to the first woman you see.’ 


“‘T know,’ said the sergeant. It was 
obvious that he had been through the 
same routine before.” 


The Submarine War 

Breaking all kinds of records is noth- 
ing new to Bob Casey, but it is a 
novelty to have two books published on 
the same day. The second book, The 
Battle Below is a saga of life on the 
submarines. It was ready a year ago but 
was held up by Navy censorship. Writ- 
ten with the cooperation of the Navy, it 
is a liberal education in the conduct of 
the submarine war. 


I Do Not Vouch for This 


When Casey left Paris in 1940 just 
ahead. of the oncoming Nazi tanks he 
found a “ticket” on his car for parking 
without lights. Four years and two 
months later he called at the police sta- 
tion to answer the summons. The clerk’s 
eyes bulged, but he made out a new 
ticket. Casey was to report at the Palais, 
de Justice and pay a fine—but the date 


of his appearance was set for August 
28, 19991 


J.C Tf. 

* & 

Order your Christmas books now. 
x & 












Book-of-the-Month 
Club 


Rickshaw Boy 
Lau Shaw R & H, $2.75 


The central character of this Book-of- 
the-Month Club selection for August is 
known to his associates as Happy Boy 
because of his cheerful disposition. His 
life is anything but happy, partly be- 
cause of the unfortunate role he has 
been cast to play, partly because he is 
filled with ambitions he fails continually 
to realize. 

’ A vigorous country lad when he came 
at 18 as an orphan to the city to find a 
living, he could, says the author “stand 
on his hands, with his head down, for 
half a day.” Surely, by denying himself 
food and rest he must soon be able to 
buy a rickshaw of his own and thus be- 
come his own master instead of living 
in the Happy Harmony Rickshaw Shed 
and paying a large share of his daily 
earnings in rent to Fourth Master Liu, 
the owner. Three years of almost in- 
credible effort passed before he was able 
to buy his own cart, which he wor- 
shipped almost as a god—but lost, with 
his money, his clothing and almost his 
life, when he ventured outside the Gate 
of the Western Peace and was robbed 
and taken captive by marauding 
soldiers. 

Eventually getting back to the city 
he met with even greater misfortune 
through attracting the favor of the ugly, 
evil daughter of the owner of the Hu- 
man Harmony Rickshaw Shed. “Tiger 
Girl,” as she was called, determined to 
have Happy Boy for her own, and al- 
though she succeeded in certain ways 
she was unable to secure her father’s 
consent to marriage.. When she tricked 
Happy Boy into marriage she was dis- 
owned by her father. Life for him be- 
came a slough of torment, as he and his 
Syne ee Weer dnd ‘lowes tn the ‘stale 
of living as well as of morals. 

‘Tiger Girl finally died and Happy 
Boy “rescued” another woman known 
as Little Lucky One who had been sold 
by her father into a life of shame. _ 

The author is Chinese. The transla- 
tion is in English that has a penetrat- 
ing flavor, enhanced considerably by the 
use of names such as ‘Happy Boy, Tiger 
Girl, etc. The tone is in keeping with 
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ards of honesty, etc., his conduct is in 
keeping with the immoral conditions of 
his environment. There is a strong un- 
dertone of hopelessness and the lan- 
guage and details are such as to pre- 
clude recommendation. 


* * * 
By Archbishop 
Spellman 


No Greater Love 
The Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman 

Scribner, $2.00 
In simple, unassuming, chatty style, the 
Military Vicar tells of his latest trip to 
the European battle fronts, some of the 
highlights of which have been told in 
the newspapers. Everywhere, he mingled 


as much as possible with the fighting — 


men, heard their stories and helped to 
solve their problems. 

The Archbishop is an old and close 
friend of the Holy Father. On his visit 
he noticed that at audiences it was cus- 
tomary to give precedence to those of 
higher rank. He mentioned this matter 
and the custom was immediately 
changed. Thereafter, GI Joes of all na- 
tionalities brushed shoulders with the 
highest officers, while the Pope, totally 
unprotected and unguarded, passed 
among them. One American boy, having 
heard there was no chocolate in Italy, 
presented the Holy Father with a dozen 
chocolate bars. 

Italy’s greatest problem is disunity. 
At home, we have our differences, but 
we guard the rights of minorities and 
We agree on devotion to our country’s 
welfare. In many of the liberated coun- 
tries the internal discord is beyond any- 
thing that we can understand. The Ger- 
mans set Italy back at least a century. 

One of the poignant episodes related 
is that of a chaplain who with numerous 
others was killed by an explosion while 
anointing a soldier. No other priest 
could be found, and long after the 
chaplain’s death his boys prayed by his 
side and whispered the act of contrition 
into his ear. 

Naturally, the Archbishop visited 
with the highest officers and officials 
and heard their stories. He relates a 
story told to him by Gen. Patton about 


a soldier who decided he had had: 


enough fighting and began working his 
way to the rear. When challenged, the 


soldier answered “Yes, Lieutenant!” An — 


angry. voice growled, “Lieutenant!” The 
soldier tried again: “Excuse me, Cap- 
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tain,” and again the voice barked: 
“Captain!” Next came “Major” and 
“Colonel,” and finally the disgusted 
voice in the darkness said: “Don’t you 
recognize a General when you meet 
one?” Appalled, the soldier exclaimed, 
“General! Am I that far back?” 

There is a deeply moving plea for 
the building of an enduring peace based 
on mutual understanding. We must not 


forget, but “We have already begun the. 


process of forgetting if we think that 
peace will come by formulas, covenants 
or decrees.” (See Index for the Digest 
of A World to Reconstruct.) 


* ww #& 


Mary Mabel Wirries 


We are pleased to announce that 
Mary Mabel Wirries has joined our 
staff of reviewers. For ten years 
she has written The Weekly Post- 
script column in The Ave Maria 
and is known to thousands of 
school children through her lec- 
tures on poetry. 

Beginning in early September, 
Mrs, Wirries is filling a number of 
engagements throughout the Cen- 
tral States, speaking on books and 
reading to schools, forums and 
other groups. If our new “theatre” 
quarters are available in time we 
hope to have her with us for at 
least one lecture. If others should 
be interested — anywhere from 
Ohio to Arizona—it might be pos 
sible to arrange further lectures if 
they can be fitted in between other 


engagements. : 
x * 


Reading—and 


Example 


Joe Rosenthal, AP photographer who 
made the epic picture of the flag raising 
on Iwo Jima, attributes his conversion 
to two things. Here is some of what he 
said (from The Register): 

“Reading was one of my favorite ab- 
sorptions, even while I was a student in 


McKinley High in Washington. This 


habit brought me into close familiarity 
with the background of the Jews, and 
finally led me to a study of Christianity. 
Some intellectual Catholic friends dis- 


cussed religion with me, and I became — 


acquainted with a number of priests. 


“And the most compelling influence — by 
was the beautiful example oe some on - 


olic families I .knew.” — .- 
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RECOMMENDED BY ARCHBISHOP 
STRITCH 


The Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Plan offers to the public a digest 
in popular form of the learned treatise of Dr. Gonella which has appeared in an 
English translation under the title of A World to Reconstruct. 

Dr. Gonella is a learned Philosopher-Jurist and a world authority on inter- 
national law. He writes in the idiom of the Jurist. The ordinary reader finds his 
treatise difficult reading. For this reason, The Bishops’ Committee commissioned 
the Dominican Sisters of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, to make a Digest of 
this work in readable popular prose. 

} Today all of us are interested in trying to make an enlightened contribution to 
the post-war world reconstruction. This Digest gives to the ordinary reader opinion 
based on the learning and keen judgment of Dr. Gonella. 

We recommend this commentary on the Pope’s Peace Program for the use of 
schools, study clubs, forums, and to all who are interested in making a personal 
enlightened contribution to a solid post-war.world reconstruction. 


% SAMUEL A. StritcH, Chairman, 
Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace Plan 


AT YOUR DEALERS 


By arrangement with the Bishops’ Committee, the Thomas More Book Shop, 
Chicago 3, Illinois, will act as Exclusive Distributors of the Peace Plan Digest men- 
tioned herewith. Single copies, postpaid are $1.00, with discounts in quantities. The 
Digest is available to all Dealers. 







































Ready for Gift Mailing: 
Charles Péguy 


GOD SPEAKS 


Religious Poetry 









Inspirational reading for the simple and the most exacting mind. 
An attractive, compact volume, sturdily bound, weight 7 ounces. 
New York Times: “Péguy prayed, and wrote, some of the most in- 
spired prayers in any language. In simple and familiar words, in 
which dignity is tempered by humor, God addresses Christ, ~His 
Saints, and human creatures. Lofty beauty combined with naive 
naturalness.” 

Catholic Transcript: “The poetry leaves one speechless, it is so 
beautiful.” $1.50 


Coming October 3: 
Adalbert Stifter 


ROCK CRYSTAL 


A Christmas Tale 
with 18 color illustrations by Joseph Scharl 


Marianne Moore, who gave this lovely tale its English form, calls it 
“g thing of mystic beauty.” Written 100 years ago, this story of two 
small children who spend Christmas Eve lost among the ice-fields of 
a glacier is permeated with a sense of wonder and with love and 
reverence for the Church, its festivals and its ritual. Life and religion 
are still one. A book resplendent with the Christmas spirit in text 
and illustrations, an exceptional gift item for Catholic readers. $2.75 


PANTHEON BOOKS INC., 41 Washington Square, 
) New York 12, N.Y. | ¥ 


























Plan for Peace 


Just as it is easier to destroy than 
to build, ‘so is it easier to win a war 
than to win a peace. Armies can be 
beaten down by superior military 
strength. Savage beasts can be subdued 
by brute force. But brute strength will 
not tame wild animals, nor will military 
power of itself reconstruct broken and 
disillusioned peoples, nor cleanse their 
infected minds of the maladies which 
led them to make war. 

I fear that all too many people are 
thinking that the ending of the war 
means the coming of peace. But will it 
be a lasting peace, or only a temporary 
truce? A truce can be enforced without 
respect to justice, but without justice 
no peace will endure. Unless it is based 
on fundamental principles of justice the 
coming peace will be no more than a 


-Tecess in preparation for still another 


war—one which will eradicate just 
about everything of which we have 
thought as constituting civilization. 


Fortunately, millions are thinking of 
the problems of peace as they have 
never thought before. But, unfortu- 
nately, the great majority have only the 
most vague conception of the underly- 
ing principles which must needs be ob- 
served and followed. Realizing this sit- 
uation, and knowing that peace prob- 
lems will continue long after the end 
of the war, the Bishops’ Committee on 
the Pope’s Peace Plan has labored long 
and mightily to educate the country in 
the essentials. ~ 

The first project of the committee 
was the compilation and publication of 
the pronouncements of the last five 
Popes in the book Principles for Peace, 
$7.50, a book too difficult for any except 
scholarly specialists. Next was published 
a less difficult book, A World to Re- 
construct, $3.50, and now, to aid and 
encourage still wider study and discus- 
sion, a “Digest” has been published, 
including chapter summaries, questions 
and study club outlines. All readers of 
Booxs ON TRIAL should be interested. 

“Peace,” said Pope Benedict XV, “is 
the most beautiful of God’s gifts.” We 


_ should learn all we can about it. This 


Digest is the best and easiest to follow 
outline yet published. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x* CATALOG 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading, publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Action Tonight 

James D. Horan Putnam, $2.50 
The story of the American destroyer O’Bannon 
in the Pacific. Foreword by Admiral Halsey. 
For outstanding performance in combat the 
O’Bannon received the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, and her skipper, Commander Donald 
MacDonald became the most decorated man 
in the U.S. Navy. The O’Bannon took part in 
five major engagements, seven bombardments, 
three rescue operations and countless patrols 
and convoys. 16 pp. of photographic illustra- 
tions. H.S. and up. 


The Aesthetic Adventure 

William Gaunt HB, $3.00 
Victor M. Hamm in America: “.. . The vol- 
ume never rises to real historical and philo- 
sophical analysis. . . . One cannot avoid con- 
duding that Mr. Gaunt has merely described 
the phenomena of an artistic heresy that is 
still with us in the twentieth century.” 


American Guerrilla in the Philippines 

Ira Wolfert S$ &S, $2.75 
The Catholic World: “The book possesses the 
almost irresistible appeal of a story too fan- 
tastic to seem real, yet demonstrably true.” 


Arizona Star 
Faith Baldwin F & R, $2.50 


Unobjectionable, but no particular value. 


Basic Writings of St. Thomas 

ed. Anton C. Pegis Random, $7.50 
Yves R. Simon in The Commonweal: “... 
magnificent work . . . The selection . . . is 
inspired by very sound principles. Professor 
Pegis presents to the reader whole treatises, 
and thus avoids most of the disadvantages of 
an incomplete publication.” 

This book is temporarily out of stock. Or- 
- ders are being received for another early 
printing. 


Basic Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
ed, Philip S. Foner, Ph.D. Wiley, $4.50 


A good one-volume selection. 


Call Us to Witness 
Hania and Gaither Warfield . Ziff, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “. . . missionary of the 
| Methodist Church in Poland since 1924, and 
} husband of a lady whose father was head of a 
_ Methodist school near Warsaw, Dr. Warfield 
_ observed life in Poland since the beginning of 
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the war, both inside and. outside of prisons; 
and he now publishes his authentic account of 
Nazi brutality . . . passed all his time in the 


area occupied by the Germans.” 
Captain from Castile 

Samuel Shellabarger LB, $3.00 
Extension: “. . . strong farethat is neither 


for children nor even for every adult, for it 
contains more than one dubious passage.” 


The Catholic Schools of 
England and Waies 

H. O. Evenneté Mac, $1.25 
The Catholic World: “Why ... Which... 
What is the significance of the Catholic.school 
in England today? . . . emphasizes the unfair, 
financial burdens . . . shows how secularism 
plays inevitably into the hands of the total 
State.” 


Dominicana: “. . . indispensable to any seri- 
ous study of the particular and immediate 
problems confronting the Catholic schools in 
these two countries.” 


The Chemical Process Industries 

R. Norris Shreve McG-H, $7.50 
A text on chemical engineering and manufac- 
turing procedures, with chapters on different 
industries. 

A well-written, valuable reference book for 
chemists and libraries. 


Color and Democracy 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois Harcourt, $3.00 


Commonweal: “. . . it is hot DuBois’s’ social- 
ism and anti-religious attitude . . . that is un- 
der discussion. It is rather the DuBois ten- 
dency to link everything together and explain 
too much in terms of the cussedness of some 


Copernicus and His World 

Hermann Kesten Roy, $3.50 
Karl F. Herzfeld in Commonweal: “In spite 
of the publisher’s blurb which makes extrava- 
gant claims, I disliked the book .. . princi- 
pally because it has a thesis which I consider 
false. 

“The thesis of the author is that ‘Copernicus 
. . . rose against twenty centuries of pious 
nonsense as the Christian Church’s most dan- 
gerous, because most hidden, apostate.’ .. . 
This bias—which is not directed exclusively 
against the Catholic Church, the reformers are 
abused just as much—leads to other historical 
errors.” Reviewed—May. 


Dark Medallion 

Dorothy Langley S & B, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “It is about a little girl... . 
an orphan; it is Aunty who cares for her. . . . 
Aunty’s companions are not people but books, 
for people have failed her and she lives in the 
world that is contained in the shabby and fast 
failing library of the Crittenden home. 

“Exquisite and sensitive story. . . . Dorothy 
Langley is that rare person, a creative artist.” 
FIO. 


The Declaration of Independence—The 
Evolution of the Text as Shown in Fac- 
similes of Various Drafts by Its Author, 
Thomas Jefferson 

Julian P. Boyd Princeton, $3.50 
Dominicana: “. . . scholarship and readability 
. . . invaluable not only in the libraries but 
also in the classrooms of our nation.” 


in America 
Alexis de T: 


edited by Phillips Bradley Kropf, $6.00 
Robert C. Hartnett in America: “In 1831, two 
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Upton Sinclair Viking, $3.00 
Extension: “The bulk of the work consists of 
imaginary scenes and conversations with head- 
liners . . . the author does not like Christian 
morality or the Church and doesn’t hesitate to 
calumniate the latter from time to time. 

“Sinclair lacks the scientific objectivity to 
be an historian.” 


The Dynamics of Culture Change 
Bronislaw Malinowski 
edited by Dr. Phyllis Kaberry Yale, $2.50 


A book for specialists in the study of race re- 
lations—with special reference to conditions in 
Africa. 


The Educational Process 

Luther Pfakler Eisenhart Princeton, $1.00 
America: “He looks over the college—its cur- 
riculum, special programs, methods of instruc- 
tion, examinations and tests . . . appraises sec- 
ondary education . . . gives his views on the 
graduate school of arts and stiences . . . 
touches on significant defects and advises upon 
wise improvement. 

. he is by preference constructive. .. . 

What he says . . . on the befuddled state of 
graduate studies in American universities was 
born of hard experience. His solution is good. 


An Essay on the Economic Effects 
of the Reformation 
George O’ Brien Newmau, $2.50 
Dominicana: “. . . many debatable statements 
and some mistakes. . . . His treatment cannot 
be considered satisfactory . .. he tends to 
make the Protestant Revolution abrupt rather 
than the culmination of a gradual departure 
[eee 
- O'Brien — has history demon- 
« History which is the mere 


$ & S, $2,00 
Richard Sullivan in the Chicago Tribune: 
“.. . the story (in essence told thousands of 
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The Future of Europe 
Johannes Steel Holt, $3.00 
Saturday Review of Literature: “.. . a rehash 


of past history and contemporary events. . . 
superficial simulacrum of a profundity which 
actually does not exist is one of the pervading 
faults of the book. It has many others ...a 
demonstration that a book cannot be made 
simply by the process of industriously gather- 
ing a large number of facts.” FIO. 


The Gashouse Gang and a 
Couple of Other Guys 

J. Ray Stockton Barnes, $2.75 
Extension: “, . . never in the history of the 


-game have so many great players and colorful 


characters appeared together at one time as 
graced the roster of the St. Louis Cardinals of 
the 1930’s. . . . No more intimate description 
of this aggregation of baseball stars has even 
been written . . . and a host of others are 
given almost equal rating. To any baseball 
fan . . . this book will be a source of special 
entertainment. In our opinion it is a classic in 
baseball literature.” 


The Hays Office 
Raymond Moley B-M, $3.75 
The Catholic World: “. . . a story of the insti- 
tution, not of the personality. 
. « . two parts. . . . One describes the skill- 
ful role of the Hays Office in guiding a sav- 
agely competitive industry into channels of co- 


operation and self-regulation. . . . The more 
important part .. . the activities of the Hays 
Office on behalf of decent movies. .. . Moley 


shows knowledge and understanding in his ex- 
tensive treatment of the Code. This is a suf- 
ficiently rare phenomenon as to deserve men- 
tion.” 


Heritage of the River 

Muriel Elwood Scribner, $2.50 
The St. Lawrence river—1600—historical ro- 
mance. FJO. 


The Higher Hill 

Grace Campbell D., S., & P., $2.75 
America: “Tender, beautiful and dramatic is 
this story of Scotch pioneers in Glengarry, On- 
tario, during the trying period of the War of 
1812. . . . Religion plays a prominent part in 
the piety of the women and in the zeal of the 
old minister who is wearing himself out in a 
parish too large for his strength . ...,the 
Catholic priest who appears in a couple of in- 


cidents is sympathetically presented. . . . pleas- 
ant .reading.” 
Home to India 

Santha Rama Rau Harper, $2.50 
The Catholic World: “. . . well written by a 


22-year-old girl -belonging to the Brahman 
caste, the daughter of a high official.” - 


The House in Clewe Street ‘ 
Mary Lavin ‘LB, $3.00 
Robert E. Holland in America: “The Lavin 
thode is ‘to be absolutely unhurried. 
“Characterization is strong, especially of the 
redoubtable virago, Aunt Theresa, who was a 
nightly church-goer and a daily tyrant in the 
home, over everybody with no exception, and 
always, of course, for the good of the others! 


‘ 










. . » Miss Lavin seems to want to show—and 
I hope this is not unjust—that there is too 
much superstition surrounding the practice of 
the Faith among these people. However that. 
may be, I find it hard to take that in the su- 
preme crisis of Gabriel, and in Onny’s tragic 
end, the influence of their religion upon both 
could have been so near to nothing.” 


How to Start Your Own Business 

Shaw and Kay Ziff, $2.00 
Postwar reconstruction will require a vast ex- 
pansion of retail business. This book is recom- 
mended to libraries for its useful hints, read- 
ing lists, etc. 


The Idea of a Catholic College 

John Julian Ryan S & W, $2.00 
America: “. . . Scarcely a Catholic educator 
will quarrel with Professor Ryan’s ‘aims’; 
these have never been in dispute. But sharp 
debate will ensue over ‘means’. 

. It would be a pity were it dismissed 

as merely the dream of an idealist... .” 


Jefferson Davis and His Cabinet 

Rembert W. Patrick Louisiana, $3.75 
Dominicana: “, . . a thorough and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the men who directed the 
Confederate Government. .. .” 


The Land of the Russian People 
Alexander Nasaroff 

The Catholic World: “Latest of the ‘Por- 
traits of the Nations Series,’ . . . follows the 
usual plan of first describing the land itself 
and then outlining the history of the nation 
. . . Satisfactory bird’s-eye view of Russia. .:. 
The . . . summary is less satisfactory. Too 
much rose color, too many omissions!” 


Lipp.,.$2.00 


The Leper King 
Zofia Kossak Roy, $2.50 


Commonweal: “Almost any reader who goes 
in at all for historical novels should take a 
look at this one.” 


Let Us Consider One Another 

Josephine Lawrence Appleton, $2.75 
America: “. . . does not purport to be a study 
of mixed marriage. The two young people are 
earnest and idealistic, and the reader hopes for 
a happy solution to their normal problems. 
Cecilia’s occasional confusion between toler- 
ance and indifferentism would cause one to 
question how clearly the concept of Christ- 
like charity had been presented in her convent 
training. ...” 


A Lion Is in the Streets 

Adria Locke Langley " McGraiw, $3.00 
The Catholic World: “He is a vivid personal- 
ity, has a rich and flavorsome speech. . 
Mrs. Langley has imagination, a deep feeling 
for the soil, and ability with incident, but her 
story falls off somewhat through confusion as 


to where the sympathy is to lie.” 
Extension: “. . . a full-length portrait of a 
super egoist, .. . His wife .. . saw: him turn 


into & grafter, ® double-dealer and evens J 
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... Too often in modern fiction, the writer 
carries frankness to extremes in the belief that 
life can be portrayed with truth only if noth- 
ing is left to the imagination. Mrs. Langley, ‘ 
regrettably, is no exception.” 


Looking at Life Through 
American Literature 

Nellie Mae Lombard Stanford, $1.50 
A reading list with brief annotations. Mostly 
intermediate. Useful reference. 


Melvil Dewey 

Fremont Rider ALA, $2.75 
Biography of leading Librarian for whom 
Dewey Classification System was named. 


Minor Heresies 

John J. Espey Knopf, $2.00 
America: “. . . swift and witty book, marked 
as it is by adroit characterization, sympathetic 
humor and good writing. His father was a 
Presbyterian missionary working in China, and 
there John was born, grew up, got his sec- 
ondary schooling and a mint of memories. . . . 
He treats religion with a filial fondness which, 
unfortunately, overflows at times into flip- 
pancy . . . one cannot completely exonerate 
Espey Senior from the charge of irreverence.” 


Mission of the University 

Jose Ortega Y Gasset Princeton, $2.00 
The Catholic World: “. . . calls for the reform 
of the state through the reform of university 
education. Though addressed to Spaniards and 
but a foreshadowing of a fuller treatment to 
come, it should be of interest to all who be- 
lieve in the university as a bulwark of democ- 
racy.” 


A Moment of Time 

Sidney R. McLean Putnam, $2.50 
America: “. . . the opening chapters, in a rest- 
less New England moving swiftly towards 
revolution, give promise of a vivid historical 
novel. This promise is not fulfilled. The au- 
thentic scene is just a backdrop for the first 
of a long series of episodes in an intensely sub- 
jective life. 

“If her dogma sometimes wobbles, her faith 
in the Lord stands firm and finds words to 
communicate peace. At the close of her life, 
her minister-grandson can say: ‘I’d never 
have found God without you. It would make 
a good epitaph.” See May. 


The Music Is Gone 
LeGarde Doughty D, S. & P., $2.50 


Satisfactory first novel. 


The Mystery of Iniquity 

Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey Bruce, $2.00 
Orate Fratres: “He shows how the attitude of 
conformism affects the Catholic inthe study 
and teaching of sociology . . . how conformism 
affects attitudes towards wealth, social work, 
labor problems, the home, the race problem, 
and love of country. 

. . . @ Stirring plea for insistence by Cath- 
olics on the distinctive features of their secial 
doctrine . . . on the supernatural truths which 
are the core of that doctrine and on the super- 
natural truths which are the core of that doc- 
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trine and on the supernatural means without 
which no victory can be hoped for against the 
superhuman powers of evil.” 


The Catholic Transcript: “When we have ex- 
hausted the catalogue of possible causes for 
the derangement of humankind, we still have 
not told the whole story, and we know it. 
There must be something more, something ma- 
lign and diabolically powerful at work to pro- 
duce so appalling a state of affairs. That some- 
thing is what the Scriptures call the mystery 
of iniquity. 

“This bold, blunt book hits to the quick of 
conscience . . . proves that we have ample 
cause for shame and for alarm . . . brings us 
up short, faces us with stern questions, and 
leaves us no avenue ‘of escape. Either we are 
Christians or we are worldlings.” 


Nine Mile Bridge 

Helen Hamlin Norton, $2.50 
America: “Mrs. Hamlin began her career as a 
school-teacher at Churchill Lake ‘in the wil- 
derness area of northwestern Maine.’ There 
she met and married her game-warden hus- 
band .... this is the chronicle of the start 
of their married life, out in the wilds. .. . 

“The record is unsophisticated, full of laugh- 
ter and courage . . . a few minor matters of 
taste which, without prudishness, one might 
question; but the really depressing part of 
the book is the almost total inadvertence of 
these gay and gallant young people to God 
and religion.” 


The Old California Trail 
Julia Cooley Altrocchi Caxton, $4.00 
America: “The legend and lore of the West 
have been joined to the facts of history and 
both woven into a fascinating picture-story 
. . . a refreshing surprise to those who find 
the history of the West dry and uninteresting. 
. The general reader will find this book 
interesting. The potential scholar will be 
stimulated by the fine insight. .. .” 


One Who Survived 

Alexander Barnime Putnam, $1.75 
The survivor, a Russian connected with the 
diplomatic service, escaped the 1937 purge. He 
now exposes in detail the failure of the 5-year 
plan—caused by basic errors in Lenin’s social 
theories. He is against appeasing Russia, and 
far more critical than Wm. L. White. 


Party Line 
Louise Baker Whittlesey, $2.50 
Catholic Review Service: “. . . a quaint 


story—a happy relief from the war wreckage 
and sorrow that presses us on all sides. Louise 
Baker does indeed write with a knowing pen.” 


Personality and Successful Living 

James A. Magner Bruce, $2.75 
Commonweal: “. . . both personality and suc- 
cess quite dominate the book and are affected, 
the author holds, in ‘conscious development 
along the lines of private and social conduct 
as taught and practiced by Christ.’ 

“There is about the work a quiet sense of 
contact with the Living God which will appeal 
as much to those outside the Church as to 
those within. And basic points, like the need 





for confidence and discipline of self and the 
value of proper perspective, are made much of, 
while a number of smaller subjects—the tack- 
ling of selfishness for instance and the tech- 
nique of living in a home—come up for treat- 
ment. Typical is the chapter on the sex impulse 
wherein frankness and sanity blend with thor- 
ough good taste.” 


Personal Crisis 

Carl Heath Kop} Mac, $2.00 
From a Catholic standpoint it would seem 
necessary to label many statements as blas- 
phemous. Christian life is reduced to » purely 
natural basis. 


Philosophical 
and Religious Truth 

Eric Frank Oxford, $2.50 
The author’s seemingly perverted views of 
Christianity preclude approval. 


Politics and Morals 

Benedetto Croce Philos. Lib., $3.00 
Chicago Tribune: “In the preliminary chapters 

. ethics and politics more or less in the ab- 
stract .. . for all its subtleties and profun- 
dities . .. a bit bewildering and mene thak-& 
bit disappointing to readers of an older and 
plainer school . . . too many terminological 
fog-banks, too much ideological loose ends, too 
much arbitrary and often contradictory defi- 
nition. 

Sing: oie helt. . < ab: aaa ie 
searching defense of what might be most ac- 
curately labeled in these dialectically degener- 
ate times ‘primitive liberalism.’” FIO 


A Price for Peace 

Antonin Basch Columbia, $2.50 
Commonweal: “To ensure a lasting peace, the 
United Nations must devote much of their 
collective effort to economic problems . . . the 
rebuilding of a European economy looking to 
an expanding world trade . . . only such a 
policy of expansion can provide employment 
at a high level, rising standards of productiv- 


to implement these aims.” 


Pride’s Way 
Robert Molloy Mac., $2.75 
Harold C. Gardiner in America; “. . . fine 


reading . . . warm, human, sympathetic and 
ences ty Same See eee 
- This is his first novel and a most aus- 


selves in prac Aart days.” Reviewed— 
May. 
River Song 

Harry Hamilton 


ing river people who live along the Missisipsi. 
- To take people like that and make a 


which is realistic without resorting to the ‘To- 














bacco Road’ type of realism, is an exceptional 
piece of work. . . . It is refreshing to be re- 
freshing to be reminded that poor people are 
human beings.” FIO. 


The Scandal 
Pedro Antonio Alarcon Knopf, $2.50 
The Catholic World: “Fundamentally .. . a 
moral treatise in literary form. Nevertheless 
. - the homily is good theater.” 


Than Fear 

Richard Tregaskis Random, $2.00 
. Extension: “. . . Tregaskis, who has made a 
name for himself as war reporter and author 
of Guadalcanal Diary, focuses the war through 
the mind of Captain Paul Kreider. . . . Veteran 
. . . infested with fear until he reminds himself 
that he must keep his self-respect; then he 
goes out to lead his men brilliantly. You feel 
Kreider’s fear; you admire him for conquering 
it; somehow you feel sorry for him. Self-re- 
spect is rather cold; trust in God would have 
been a warmer, stronger shield!” 


The Superfortress Is Born 

Thomas Collison D. S. & P., $3.00 
This is a general description of the B-29, with 
the details of its conception and building. 

Some parts are too technical for the layman, 
and no great writing ability is displayed; 
nevertheless, this is a great story of ingenuity 
and a tribute to the Boeing Company. 

The early flights over Tokyo are described. 


A Survey of Catholic Literature 

Stephen J. Brown, S.J. and 

Thomas McDermott Bruce, $2.50 
Katherine Burton in Extension: “. . . this is 


more than a survey . . . a-much more alive 
affair, even though it is only a series of books 
and names for the most part. The best compli- 
ment one can pay the book is that it is not a 
museum of dead and gone specimens but a 
moving and living display.” See May. 


These Are the Russians 

Rickard E. Lauterback 

The Catholic World: “. . . record of personal 
observations . . . written from a Russian rather 
than ‘from an American point of view’ . 
resembles a lawyer’s brief.” 
America: “. . . an extraordinarily detailed ac- 
count of the people of the USSR... 
come close to finding out what makes your 
Russian tick... . 

“Not every student . . . will agree with his 
thesis that Russia has won the war because 
of the Communist Party, rather than in spite 
of it (as those he glibly calls ‘sentimentalists’ 
would have it). . . . The deduction implied 
in Lauterbach’s treatment seems to be that the 
USSR is still essentially Marxist and therefore 
has won victory.” 


Harper, $3.00 


34 Charlton 
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Tom Paine: Godfather of America 

W. E. Woodward Dutton, $3.50 
Wilfrid Parsons in America: “, . . written with 
a twofold purpose: to refute the charge that 
he was ‘a filthy little atheist’; and to estab- 
lish his claim to be the real intellectual author 
of American Independence and the ‘inspirer of 
the Declaration.’ Mr. Woodward has little dif- 
ficulty in proving his first point. . . . Paine 
was an eighteenth-century Deist. But he was 
an anti-Christian, since he rejected the funda- 
mentals of Christianity. . . . Deists were 
classed with atheists in his time, and Paine’s 
God is a very vague one. 

“Mr. Woodward’s broad claims for his 
hero’s part in the Revolution defeat them- 
selves by being too broad. One would almost 
think there were no Adams, Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Madison, Wilson, Jay, Hamilton or Wash- 
ington. Yet all these men freely granted the 
part that Paine did play. 

“One excellent point that Mr. Woodward 
makes is in rejecting the current Communist 
party line, which claims Paine for a predeces- 
sor of Marx and Lenin. .. .” 


The Upstart 

Edison Marshali F & R, $2.50 
Extension: “. . . romantic novel of eighteenth 
century England .. . a great disappointment 


- what is hailed by the publishers as ‘a 
true expression of youthful love’ becomes 
nothing more than a series of bedroom esca- 
pades, after a mock wedding ceremony... a 
complete waste of time.” 


The Wayfarers 

Dan Wickenden Morrow, $2.75 
The Catholic World: “. . . a conscientious 
study of small town family life . . . no sus- 
pense, no plot, no real story . . . a series of 
unrelated incidents. . . . The writing is worthy 
of a better subject.” 
Commonweal: “Few novels now appearing 
give a satisfying picture of contemporary 
American life; without making environment 
the focus, The Wayfarers is a good deal more 
convincing than most.” 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . a supe- 
rior piece of writing; . . . shot through with 
a deep sympathy for the confusions, doubts, 
clumsy love, ineffectual helpfulness that all are 
to be found in family relationships; ... a 
sincere attempt to delineate the minor trag- 
edies and triumphs that make up life for most 
of us; quietly humorous and not sensational 
even in the more drab passages (though its 
frequent use of the Holy Name is jarring). 

. the book is not morbid; there is no 

dwelling on the unsavory for the sake of 
shocking. . . .” 


Westward the River 

Dale Van Every Putnam, $2.75 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . the story is vivid, fast 
in pace, and a pleasant bit of light reading. 
On these counts it is a success. However, the 
motivation is shallow and even narrative skill 
and excellent characterization can’t lift it 
above mediocrity.” FIO. 


What to Do with Japan 
Wilfrid Fleisher Doubleday, $2.00 


Superficially interesting discussion by a former 
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editor of the Japan Advertiser. He advocates. — 
a hard peace. 


Winds, Blow Gently 

Ronald Kirkbride 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . about 
a Quaker family that moves into the South. 
The narrator of the story is the youngest son, 
and there is a quaint freshness about the lan- 
guage which is a combination of youth and 
Quaker simplicity. 

“. . . @ family chronicle, made more dra- 
matic toward the end by the feud of the father 
with the Klan. . . . some statements in the 


book about religion and the spiritual life are ~ 


wide of the truth, but it must be remembered 
that they are the statements of the Quaker 
characters. One episode is rather indelicate, but 
never, I think, rises to within hailing distance. 
of suggestiveness.” 


Wind of Spring 

Elizabeth Yates Coward-McC., $2.50: 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . the heroine seems to 
me to be entirely too philosophical for a 
servant girl; she cannot quite support the full 
weight of all her author’s mystical insights. 
Neither do I believe that a thoroly good Vic- 
torian girl could have borne a child out of 
wedlock with no sense of self-reproach.” FIO. 


Woodrow Wilson and the People 

H.C. F. Bell DD, $3.00 
Paul Kiniery in The Catholic World: “This 
excellent biography deserves a wide reading 
public; the present world crisis can be much 
better appreciated and understood by studying 
the somewhat similar one of twenty-five years 
ago.” 


A. Woollcott: His Life and His World 
Samuel Hopkins Adams Reynal, $3.50 
Cuthbert Wright in The Commonweal: “... 
one has always heard of Mr. Adams as of a 
successful writer whose name goes back to 
one’s suburban and nostalgic infancy. But his 
name, for some reason, has never been asso- 
ciated with so inspired a piece of first-class 
journalism as this biography. His book, more- 
over, is something more than that, something 
better than a faintly scandalous chronicle of a 
New York wit who loved and hated, and was 
hated and loved in return. It is Woollcott’s 
world, as well as his life, which is in question, 
and we have a feeling that few contemporaries 
could have treated both more handsomely.” 


A World to Reconstruct 
Guido Gonella Bruce, $3.50 

See Index 

A Digest of the above book is not available— 


See Index—$1.00. 


The World, the Flesh and Father Smith 

Bruce Marshall 
“More than good entertainment,” says The 
Monitor, San Francisco. “Four-star entertain- 
ment,” says Father Lelen (in his review last 
month). 

This book is probably the biggest hit of 
year. We had to re-order three times 
two weeks after publication, and all 
shipments were sold out before they 


ies 


Fell, $2.50 
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Commonweal: “. . . a novel of clerical lif 
which is even better than his first great 

cess . . . the best novel of Catholic clerical 
life to have appeared since the days of Canon 


Sheehan.” 
. vastly entertaining 


The Catholic World: “. . 
and unmistakably original. . . . 99% distilled 
genius and 1% deadly virus. . . . Readers fa- 
miliar with Catholic teaching and customs will 
get much joy and no little fun from his pages; 
others will become aware—possibly with 
amazement—of the incomparably dramatic 
quality of Catholicism. 

“Perhaps from anxiety to correct the notion 

that Catholics exaggerate the gravity of sexual 
sin, the author leans so far backward that he 
topples over; and his readers may easily re- 
ceive the impression that the Church in prac- 
tice condones transgressions against the Sixth 
Commandment as offenses which hardly re- 
quire repentance.” 
The Boston Pilot: “Written by a convert, it 
is permeated by an attitude of superficial fa- 
miliarity with details and fundamental fum- 
bling with principle. 

“He is indeed an artist, in his way, but we 
are obliged to say in this instance, an artist 
whose paint is cloudy or whose light is poor. 

“The most practical point we can make on 
this gaucherie is to hope devoutly that it is 
actually what it appears to be—the nadir of 
‘Catholic’ literature.” 

Note: We understand the Catholic Book 
has arranged to distribute this book to its 
members. 


Your Second Childhood 
Leonard Feeney Bruce, $1.25 


Catholic Literary Foundation Selection 
The dust-jacket tells us “The sparkling poetry 
is enhanced even more by the sketches . . .,” 
and “you will like these verses for their 
whimsy . . . their humor. . . .” Whimsy? Yes. 


x « 


Literary Guild 


Selection 


So Well Remembered 
James Hilton LB, $2.50 
I found this book to be one of the kind 
I would never have finished had it not 
been necessary for appraisal purposes. 
George Boswell, born in a tenement, 
rose to political power because of his 
likability and single-minded devotion to 
his municipality, plus the advantage of 
owning a local newspaper. 
Livia, the wife he married, had had 
an unhappy childhood. Her father’s be- 
ing in jail for some sort of embezzle- 
ment—vaguely explained—caused her 
to be shunned. Her mother had lied to 
her, telling her her father was dead, but 
when he was finally released he reached 
home just in time to find his wife elop- 
ing with another man. Following her 
father’s death Livia married George but 

deserted him for a worthless second 
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husband, from. whom she had concealed 
the fact of a previous marriage. 

The son of this marriage, while hav- 
ing his war wounds patched up in a 
nearby hospital, became friendly with 
George, who visited the hospital in his 
role of mayor. Eventually George dis- 
closed to the wounded hero that he was 
the ex-husband. The disfigured hero had 
fallen in love with his nurse, and de- 
spite his mother’s frantic opposition 
they were married—after which Livia 
went away, leaving George to his civic 
duties. 

The book is not objectionable and 
not much more dull than this review. 

George, by the way, was a conscien- 
tious objector in World War I. 

There is a priest involved, with whom 
George has frequent consultations. Says 
the priest on one occasion, ‘““You’d make 
a good Jesuit, George, you can find 
more reasons for doing what you want 
to do....” 

The priest’s help was usually a tonic 
to George. They both liked ‘to argue. 
Priest: “We authoritarians keep you 
going. How would you know your opin- 
ions were free unless you had ours to 
attack?” 

“But . . . before the century ends, it 
may not be freedom that the world val- 
ues, so much as order. Order out of 
chaos. A new world with an old disci- 
pline.” 

George: “Aye; but suppose that road 
leads to Moscow, not to Rome—what 
would you chaps do then?” 

Priest: “I should follow my Church, 
of course. But why assume the two 
roads.are so far apart? One thing I do 
know—that if the Church so decided, it 
would be very easy for a Catholic to 
change his mind about Communism, 
just as Moscow could doubtless make 
terms with Rome for as good a reason 


as Constantine ever had. .. .” ?? 

» ie teas 
William A. FitzGerald 
Poor Man’s Doctor 

Lewis R. Tryon, M.D. P-H, $2.75 


By William A. FitzGerald, Ph.D., Li- 
brarian, Saint Louis University 
School of Medicine 
An old time American doctor, frequent- 
ly transplanted from small town prac- 
tice to associations with epoch-making 
events in other parts of the world, pre- 
sents himself for appraisal. The de- 
scendant of a long line of Pennsylvania 













Dutch doctors reveals his constant com- 
passion for the poor and the unfortu- 
nate, not only at home but abroad. The 
revelation of his amours and the un- 
restrained comments about certain so- 
cial problems prevent the book from 
having as broad a reading public. as 
otherwise it would obtain. The reading 
of these absorbing adventures demands 
a full grown adult mind. 

Divided, into three parts, the book 
ties together many of the varied ex- 
periences of Doctor Tryon. Practice 
with the mill-town and coal mine work- 
ers, mostly foreign born, enjoys much 
of the space of the first part. In the 
second part the exciting and excitable 
doctor joins the army in World War I, 
helps to control the spread of disease in 
Europe, works with the Red Cross and 
eventually finds himself, successively, in 
Hawaii, on a freighter with a mutinous 
crew, and on a camouflaged rum-runner. 
The last reminiscences of the book 
cover the doctor’s return to his early 
Pennsylvania home, to work in the 
Veteran’s Administration and to retire- 
ment in Florida. 

Reference is made from time to time 
to Dr. Tryon’s Catholicism. However, 
no evidence of devoutness or of associ- 
ation with Catholic movements is ap- 
parent throughout the work. 

Definitely, not for young people! ! 


& ® 


Un-American 
_ Activities 
The Dies Committee 

August Raymond Ogden CU Press, $3.00 
The Congressional Committee formed to 
investigate un-American activities was 
the subject of continuous controversies 
and when it finally faded out most 
Americans were left with a pretty vague 
idea of its usefulness. The present study 
was made as part of the requirements 
for a Doctoral Thesis. The enthusiasm 
of secular reviewers led to a revised and 
enlarged edition. 

The Committee did not wholly fail in 
its efforts. Neither did it prove to be an 
ideal means of exposing subversive 
movements. Nevertheless, the names of 
640 organizations were placed in the 
records as Communistic “without a 
question raised as to the valirlity of the 
accusations.” 

This factual well-indexed survey will 
prove very helpful for reference. 
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SHEED & WARD 





JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 


By JOHN MOODY 


An “everyman’s” life of Newman by the author of THE LONG ROAD HOME. 
This is a true and finished portrait of that great thinker, artist of letters, and 
man of God. This year marks the centenary of Newman's conversion and it is . 
eae id fitting that John Moody, who traveled the same road to conversion | 

imself, should write this latest, swift-reading biography. October 3, $3.75 


THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY 


By MAISIE WARD, author of Gilbert K. Chesterton 


A “popular” book, the core of which is an essay on each of the fifteen Mys- 
teries. Each is illustrated by a Fra Angelico picture, the appropriate passage 
from the Scriptures, and a prayer composed by Caryll Houselander. A section 
of the book is devoted to an explanation of the various ways of saying the 
Rosary, a brief history of the devotion, a chapter on Fra Angelico, and the 
genéral background. September 19, $2.50 


OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 


Edited by Sister MARIELLA GABLE, O.S.B. 


A grand collection of short stories, some humorous, some poignant, covering 
the whole field of Catholic life, by many well-known writers, Among them 
are: Stephen Vincent Benét, Tolstoy, Francois Coppeé, E. M. Delafield, 
0. Henry, Bjornson, Sean O’Faolain, Elizabeth Jordan, Ps a dozen others. 


THEFLOWERING TREE 


By CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


A book of rhythms by the author of THIS WAR IS THE PASSION and 
THE REED OF GOD. The themes range over life in its weakness, its pathos, 
its caprice; the very human distractions of our daily experiences are woven 
by the rhythms into a pattern of contemplation and prayer. October 3, $2.00 


RIME, GENTLEMEN, PLEASE 


By ROBERT FARREN, author of the epic This Man Was Ireland 


Robert Farren is the acknowledged leader of living Irish poets, _ many 
critics look upon his work as important for the future of Irish 

new volume is his fourth collection to be published by Sheed & a 
August 29, $2.00 
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THE PERFECT LAW OF LIBERTY 
A Rare Book at a Special Price 


For some thirty years, Jayne Payne 
McCormick conducted courses in reli- 
gious study for women’s groups in 
various sections of the country. As an 
aid to her “students” she developed 
outline summaries of her various lec- 
tures for distribution in mimeographed 
form, and these were in such demand 
that she expanded and refined them 
into a 652-page book—The Perfect Law 
of Liberty 

Heretofore, this book has been avail- 
able only to members of Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s classes, and only 1500 copies 
remain in print. The author is now 
leaving for Brazil, to be out of the 
country for several years, at least, and 
she has asked us to take charge of the 
distribution of her book. After reading 
through a pile of letters from educators, 
priests and bishops, and after consult- 
ing numerous former members of Mrs. 
McCormick’s classes, we believe there 
are a great many people who must be 
searching for just this kind of book. 
Our confidence in its merit is such that 
we will accept its return, for full credit, 
if any buyer is not fully satisfied. Be- 
cause we are pressed for space, we offer 
these books at one-half the regular 
price for a limited period—that is, at 
$1.50 postpaid. 

Contents 


The purpose of The Perfect Law of 
Liberty is to set forth the answers given 
by the best authorities on how to attain 
temporal and eternal Happiness; and 
to give conclusions derived from reason 
and experience. Original quotations are 
spread generously throughout the book. 

Another purpose is to provide out- 
lines sufficient for study and under- 
' standing of doctrine with a minimum 
expenditure of time. 


Happiness 

By treating the problems and weak- 
nesses of humanity from the viewpoint 
of a full and highly successful life, Mrs. 
McCormick shares her rewards with 
others. Her first chapter is Happiness 
and How to Get it. Nine chapters are 
given to comparisons with other reli- 
gions, followed by six chapters explain- 
_ ing the fundamentals of Christianity 





The Sacraments 


Nine chapters are devoted to the 
Sacraments, after which are treated the 
Catholic belief on Purgatory, Indul- 
gences, Forgiveness, the Resurrection, 
and Life Everlasting—all written in a 
pleasant, conversational manner that 
appeals strongly to the ordinary reader. 

This book can be recommended with- 
out reservations. It should be in every 
parish library and will serve as a useful 
and commendable gift. Cloth cover, 
title in gold. Jmprimatur. Reg. Price, 
$3.00. Temporary approval price $1.50. 
Discount of 10% on six or more copies 
to one address. Many Dealers will carry 
in stock. 

x & 


From an Old Notebook 


I have just come across a bunch of 
notes covering a series of lectures which 
I attended in 1909. The lecturer was 
the famous Father John Talbot Smith. 
These notes as typed by a classmate are 
quite sketchy and after thirty-six years 
I don’t feel safe in drawing on my 
memory very far to fill them out, so I 
am going to set them down as written, 
believing they will have some interest. 
I have never had the pleasure of hear- 
ing any other lecturer on authors, books 
or plays who quite came up to Doctor 
Smith.—Editor. . 

Lecture 1. May 4, 1909. Subject: The 
living influence of a book. A striking 
example of the natural process by which 
an author or a literary movement at- 
tains a living influence is seen in the 
case of Henrik Ibsen. Ibsen began writ- 
ing in Norway about 50 years ago. By 
the translation of his works into English 
around the year 1900 he became a living 
influence—for evil. 


Ibsen’s works gave birth to the school 
of George Bernard Shaw. Ibsen has 
great power, poetry, a wealth of imag- 
ination and dramatic ability, but is a 
literary heretic, a fakir, anti-Christian 
and anti-natural. His works were revo- 
lutionary, and he was taken up and 
raved about in New York. 


At a meeting of the Playgoers’ Club, 
Father Smith criticized Ibsen severely 
and was immediately jumped on by “the 
long-haired” people, but when they 











dramatized carburiclés and small pox.” 
The New York public was unaware of 
the fact that Ibsen was the author of 
the most anti-Christian book of the 
century, Emperor and Galilean. 

Tbsen’s “success” attracted immediate 
imitators in this country. The first suc- 
cessful imitation was Paid in Full, 
which differed from its model only in 
the lesser degrees of infamy and vice. 
The Comet is thoroughly Tbsenesque, 
and its vile ending is exactly as Ibsen 
would have made it. The stone set roll- 
ing in Norway 50 years before is now 
being felt in America. Who knows how 
long Ibsen’s evil influence will continue? 

(There were seventeen lectures. 
Others will be sketched in succeeding 
issues.) 

ide 
Riley Hughes Praises 
Herman Melville: 
The Tragedy of Mind 

William Ellery Sedgwick - Harvard, $2.75 
Reviewed by Riley Hughes, Department 

of English, Providence College 


A critic has said of Van Wyck Brooks’ 
The Age of Washington Irving. that. it 
invades the eye but not the mind. Here 
is a book that invades the mind. The 
late Professor Sedgwick has written a 
superb critical biography of Melville’s 
great. years and has followed Melville’s 
thought on good and evil, on the ideal 
and the real, in Moby Dick and in his 
other significant works. 

Melville’s tragedy, as seen here, lies 
in his pursuit of the interior life, of the. 
final reality, in the face of the brash 
exterior life of nineteenth-century Prot- 
estantism in America. Melville asked, 
and he did not jest, in tortured book 
after book, What is truth? The ques- 
tion brought him, at least in intellectual 
sympathy, closer to the Catholic Church 
than any of his great contemporaries. 
“Melville was drawn to Catholicism 
and repelled by Protestantism,” says the 
author, “because he found in the one 
and failed to find in the other the per- — 
ception of truth.” 

The Tragedy of Mind is one of that 
small company of sensitive studies 
whose greatness is readily recognized 
and whose continuing importance can 
as readily be assumed. 
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ON READING 


This is the first of a new series of critical essays by 
N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D., author, educator and lec- 
turer, whose essays on Creative Reading have been a 
feature of Books On Trial for the past several years. 


In spite of the pa- 
per shortage books — 
continue to be 
plentiful. That is 
something to be 
thankful for in a 
year that has seen 
the end of the 
European war 
vith what nay 
people believe to N. ELIZABETH 
Si ail ol dae MONROE, Ph.D. 
next war already sown—vr perhaps 
one should say already come to a head. 
Books which are well chosen serve as an 
asylum, a place of rest and refreshment, 
from which we may view the present, if 
not with patience, then with a degree of 
objectivity which will save us from 
despair. Those of us who have been 
saying that men and nations cannot 
have suffered the holocaust of total war 
without some compensation, an enrich- 
ment of spirit to carry into the future, 
have need of patience and objectivity 
today. 

The World, The Flesh, and Father 
Smith makes this point clear—what 





‘it means to accept the war with 


the hope that some good will be 
derived from it and what it means to 
take the long view when no good ap- 
pears. Canon Smith says in effect in one 
of his sermons that the Church must 
preach a wider charity than ever be- 
fore in order that men who have escaped 
the temptation of going to bed with 
low women and yet have continued to 
grind their fellowmen under the heel 
and who are contemptuous of adulter- 
ers, thieves, and murderers without ever 
having given a thought to their respon- 
sibility for social justice may be in no 
doubt as to what the Church requires 
of them in these matters. 

Canon Smith is right, for, though the 
Church has always tried to make man 
see that he is in truth his brother’s 
keeper, man himself has found it hard 


to go beyond his individual sins and of- 


fences to the results of his political and 
mass actions, where indifference, cruel- 





ty, and injustice have flourished with- 
out much opposition. 

But the Bishop answers that: the 
Church, being very old and very wise, 
must take the long view of life. Her 
mission is the salvation of as many souls 
as possible and, since men do not 
change very much, sometimes not at all 
or not until the hour of death, she must 
administer the sacraments, knowing 
that her work is all to be done over 
again; and must make treaties with na- 
tions which they will almost certainly 
break, and must wage war against self- 
fishness, greed and injustice without 
forcing the wills of men or of nations, 
and she must do all this because she has 
been assured of her ultimate triumph. 

Both views are right because they are 
aimed at the salvation of souls, and 
both are pertinent to conditions in the 
world today. We cannot afford to des- 
pair because we see injustice more firm- 
ly entrenched than before and, remem- 
bering all the tears that have been shed 
and the sacrifices that have been made 
in the war must widen our charity so 
that war may finally be banished from 
the world. But if we attempt to place 
limits, we shall surely fail, because man 
is slow to learn and even slower to act 
on what he learns. 

Both views require a wider charity 
and detachment than we have known 
before—perhaps this is the meaning of 
all that has happened within the mem- 
ory of this generation. As Dom Graham 
points out in The Love of God, 
prayer does not change the mind of 
God; it is the instrumentality He has 
appointed for the carrying out of His 
providence. Prayer is more efficacious 
than armaments and bombs— that is, 
in the long view of life, and if we have 
not learned to use this power we may 
well call ourselves cowards and traitors. 

The achievement of one or both of 
these views may be aided by books, for 
they sometimes give flesh and blood to 
ideas and principles we have always un- 
derstood but not put into practice. 
Novels help in this regard because they 
appeal to the imagination and because 


they ‘describe total actions; that is, the 
causes and results of what we do in 
the present. Life pushes us hard—we 
have neither the time nor the inclina- — 


tion to interpret what we do day by 
day. A good novel may interpret us to 


ourselves; and our whole moral nature 


is invigorated by contemplating courage 
or piety or magnanimity. It is well re- 
member that edification is not the func- 
tion of the novel, except in this indirect 
way, but the social and moral results of 
good reading cannot be denied. 


This accounts in part for the re. 


ception given The World, The Flesh, 
and Father Smith. Apparently there 
is a reading public for stories about 
men whose only claim to distinction 
lies in their love of God and their 
joy. in serving Him. This book is 
unflinchingly Catholic, never straddling 
the fence in deference to possible royal- 
ties, and never making religion palat- 
able by watering it down. Bruce Mar- 
shall, the author, boldly declares that 
even if no one believed in the mission 
of the Church, her doctrine would still 
be true, and Father Smith’s parishion- 
ers, simple as they are, realize that the 
Church has the solution of all the prob- 
lems of men because she teaches the 
same things to all men at all times and 
in all tongues. This, it would seem, is a 
salutary form of internationalism. 
There are defects in the style and 
structure of this book; the humour at 
times does not come off, at least not to 
me, and the characters are occasionally 
sentimental. While these things are im- 
portant to a critical evaluation of the 
book, they do not deny the importance 
of the novel in its exploration of simple 
goodness. Whole sermons and prayers 
are reproduced here-and are apparently 
being read by thousands of people all 


over the country, because the book was — 


the July choice of the Book-of-the- 
Month club. Even more important than 
this is the joy of living for God, which 
appears in every line. Father Smith and 
his friends have a kind of pious snob- 
bishness in regard to what they are ap- 
parently sacrificing by not living in the 
world, which to judge from the conver- 
sations of the worldly is pretty dull. 
There have been other novels in re- 


cent years which have used religion as’ 


part of their theme, but none, in my 
opinion, which has really succeeded. 
Some of these authors have used religion 


because of its aesthetic appeal, cunning- 
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ly disguising their hatred of the dogmas 


' on which the liturgy of the Mass rests. 


There is a radio station today which 
broadcasts bitter denunciations of the 
hierarchy after a program of liturgical 
and sacred music. These two methods 
have much in common, and one of the 
results is to set the tongues of pious 
Catholics wagging against the priest- 
hood. Other novels are tainted with the 
spirit of compromise—the world does 
not want to hear about one faith, so the 
novelist implies that one faith is as 
good as another so long as you are 
good and kind and tolerant. Other nov- 
els fail because they sacrifice aesthetic 
values for the sake of the propaganda 
they are concerned with. It is the func- 
tion of the novel to represent life hon- 
estly and completely; whenever it tries 
to propagandize it fails because the 
authors must twist characters to suit 
their message. 

This Bread by Rosemary Bucha- 
nan is a pleasant story of convertion, 
but its failure in technique keeps it from 
being convincing. The author describes 
the young vicar as a cultivated man, 
sensitive, well born, and well bred, but 
in order to illustrate certain dogmas 
and practices of the Church she makes 
him rude and trivial. He brings a 
Catholic priest to the scene of an ac- 
cident so that the priest can administer 
the last rites of the Church, -then says 
in effect, you didn’t do anything I 
couldn’t have done. 

It is never safe to dismiss technique 
when writing or thinking about the 
novel, especially if we are to consider 
it, along with other reading, as a re- 
storative. There are very few novelists 
writing today who have mastered the 
technique of the novel, who have made 
form and style the exact counterpart of 
what they have to say. Humer Godden’s 
Black Narcissus describes a com- 
munity of Anglican nuns who go out to 
India to establish a convent and school. 
They have gone as far as possible from 
the world, and yet it gets at them from 
within. The story is subtle, and, though 
the characters are hardly taken from 
life, they live with an intensity that is 
more real than life itself. The treatment 
of religion is ironical, at times, malicious, 
but the hard, brilliant outlines are satis- 
fying. The author’s first task is to find 


js 8 significant theme and explore it pro- 
_. foundly; his second is to find the form 
and style best suited to it. Humer God- 
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den’s exploration of the religious motive 
leaves something to be desired, but the 
form of her novel is well nigh perfect. 
She has a gift for subtle characteriza- 
tion, for the use of pointed epigram-and 
irony, and for the evocation of an in- 
tense life that has its own laws of 
consistency. It is not possible to say 
why she chose a religious subject, but 
certainly it was not to make gain of 
principles she dislikes. Her talent is for 
the exotic, and a community of nuns 
living at the foot of the Himalayas sug- 
gests an exotic treatment. 

Humer Godden’s life divides itself 
about equally between India and Eng- 
land. She was taken to India when she 
was six months old; at twelve she was 
sent back to England to be educated. 
For some reason or other most of the 
schools she was sent to failed with her 
until finally she went to Moira House, 
Eastbourne, where her interest in writ- 
ing was revived. She is married to a 
stock broker, Lawrence Foster, has two 
daughters, and lives in Calcutta. 

A novelists’s life does not explain her 
works, but it is apparent that Humer 
Godden has used her own milieu as the 
basis of much of her work. Break- 
fast With The Nikolides describes 
the return of an Englishwoman and her 
two daughters to India, where her hus- 
band has lived alone for eight years. 
He had forced her to yield to him— 
and they have been estranged for eight 
years; it is only when she forces a 
crisis in the life of the Indian com- 
munity that her husband explains what 
had driven them apart. She was a vain 
woman, thinking for her husband only 
in terms of money, wanting to be at 
the same time wife and no wife, and 
when she returns it is because of fear 
what is happening in Europe rather 
than any desire to see her life honestly. 
This story, at least in its framework, 
is not unlike her own life. There is 
something meretricious about the work, 
as though the whole plot had been de- 
vised for the one scene where her hus- 
band uses brute force. 

In Take Three Tenses Humer 
Godden ‘has achieved a rare triumph. 
Her workmanship has developed and 
the tense, nervous style of this book is 
a far cry from the style of Black 
Narcissus, written in °39, and from 
Breakfast With The Nikolides, written 
in 42, and also from the stories that 


have appeared and are appearing in 





magazines. Take Three Tenses describes 
the life of three generations of an Eng- 
lish family and the house they live in, 
subtly interweaving the generations so 
that the past exists as the eternal pres- 
ent and the present slips quickly into 
the past. This may be dismissed as mere 
virtuosity, but not rightly so, for the 
skill with which the themes of this 
story are played one against the other 
teases and delights the mind. 

In my next essay I shall discuss her 
work as a whole. It is sufficient to say 
here that we cannot dismiss Bruce Mar- 
shall’s work because it lacks style and 
that, in the same way, we cannot dis- 
miss Humer Godden because she has 
not see to the depths of the life of the 
religious. She is in the same tradition 
as Virginia Woolf, but goes beyond her 
in brilliance and consistency and in the 
subtle evocation of character and life. 
One of the characters in The World; 
The Flesh, and Father Smith says 
that all poetry is a reflection of 
religion. In the same way all creative 
work is a reflection of God, and from 
that point of view deserves considera- 


tion even when distorted. 
Books mentioned: 
The World, the Flesh and Father 
ROR. 6 ticle $2.50 
Tie Love0f-Gebs : 2 «6.60083 $2.50 
Fae i. o's. ses ae $2.50 
Blach Nareltemt:~. <2. 0 os. $2.50 
Breakfast With The Nikolides.. .$2.50 
Take Three Tenses........... '. $2.00 
* * * 
Why Writers Cater 
To the Masses 


According to press reports, author 
Sinclair Lewis’s profits from his novel 
Cass Timberlane have already gone be- 
yond $400,000. : 

The book was serialized, sold to the 
films, and selected by the Book-of-the- 
Month-Club for October distribution, 
whose first printing is 350,000 copies. 
The publisher’s first printing is 125,000. 
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Frank Bruce, Publisher, Answers 
Walter Romig Article 


(The Romig article “This So-Called Catholic Book Business” appeared in 
our May-June issue) 


To Messrs. Romig and Tully: 

Your very interesting article on “This 
So-Called Catholic Book Business” is 
entirely too good to be passed by with- 
out comment. Unless our thinking 
American people become interested in 
books, we can never expect that there 
will be even a so-called Catholic book 
business. 

When I was a student at College 
thirty-five years ago, we had a few 
books in the library under lock and key. 
As we boys traveled to the Milwaukee 
Public Library,’ which happened to be 
in the neighborhood, the faculty began 
. to give us open shelves and then later 
on there came a library building with 
practically no books. | 

Some years ago it was my pleasure to 
visit a university man who was con- 
ducting a University School of Library 
Science. He made the point at that time 
that when Catholic high school grad- 
uates came to him for training in this 
University School, their reading range 
was so limited. that it was.very striking 
—a fact which was true twenty years 
ago. 

Romig and Tully—Pioneers 

You two men have pioneered in a 
transition period of Catholic book read- 
ing. You, Mr. Romig, have done a bib- 
liographical job which has not been 
evaluated. You deserve great credit for 
sticking to the job so nobly over so 
many years after such great sacrifice of 
time and money. 


You, John Tully,. have certainly pio-. 


neered with Booxs On Triat. You 
have given to the Catholic bdok world 
a sense of direction which corrects en- 
tirely the complaint made by my friend 
in the University School of Library 
Science. Incidentally, my friend admit- 
ted frankly that an entirely new period 
has come into Catholic book reading. 
By the way, my friend has been, up to 
recently, the head of a large public li- 
brary, and it just so happens that this 
public library now has very adequate 
facilities to cover a variety of subjects 
in Catholic philosophy, Catholic educa- 
tion and Catholic theology. 

You two pioneets have corrected a 
very fundamental situation. Catholic li- 


brarians are now on an entirely new 
library service approach. The present 
attitude of our Catholic librarian is— 
“have you read this good book?”— 
“you must not fail to read this morally 
sound book.” You, Walter Romig, by 
indexing and teaching our Catholic peo- 
ple to index properly, and you, John 
Tully, by putting up the danger signal 
of what not to read, have set the Cath- 
olic group in the direction of a new 
and delightful approach to this whole 
problem of an adequate range in Cath- 
olic reading. 
Our Author Headaches 


But the great headache in Catholic 
publishing continues and will continue 
for sometime to be Catholic authorship. 
To discover who can write, what and 
how he can write, continues to be our 
great challenge. It is likely that we 
shall need another generation to develop 
adequate scholarship and adequate 
background, so that men might write to 
measure up in some small degree to the 
mind of the Church. A Catholic has the 
handicap that he must not only know 
what not to say and what comes into 
the land of the doubtful and question- 
able, but he must know affirmatively 
what to say so as to keep on building 
and growing and doing exactly what 
you men have both had in mind—read- 
ing and publishing A.M.D.G. 

It is grand that you two men have 
this magnificent attitude on the aposto- 
late of reading. I am delighted to say 
this thing publicly because we have 
visited with one and the other and 
there has come the opportunity of un- 
derstanding what is in your minds. With 
you men a book is not just another 
opportunity to make a profit. Both of 
you men would rather sell an “im- 
portant book” than sell a lot of drivel. 
It is a grand thing to be a part of a 
program where a book lifts us all up 
just one little notch in the rung of 
Catholic thinking and then have that 
book flash throughout the world and 
make the lives of peoples and many na- 
tions better because a fundamental 
truth has been given expression to all 
peoples and all nations. 


More Bookstores 


You are absolutely right about the 
idea of more bookstores. If you will 
just make the distinction as between — 


the idea of church goods, as such, in- 
cluding vestments and church parapher- 
nalia, and the idea of religious articles, 
you will have a fundamental distinction 
which will be very helpful. Church 
goods dealers will always sell religious 
articles and they will always sell what 
we might so call “trade books,” but it 
just so happens ‘that some books cannot 
be classed in the broad classification of 
trade books. After all, there are a lot of 
people who do not distinguish between 
a prayerbook and a catechism; neither 
do they distinguish between a Missal 
and a priest’s breviary. 

If you will just think for a moment 
and note how one book comes under 
the broad classification of church goods 
and the other under the broad classifica- 
tion of religious articles, you will catch 
the point that is being made here. You 
should have said in your article that 


with the coming of motion pictures like — 


“Going My Way” and “The Bells of 
St. Mary’s” and books like The Song 
of Bernadette, the Catholic book busi- 
ness shows signs of moving into the 
department store and book chains and 
into book clubs. The tragedy of the 
“filthy forties” is the fact that a half 
million copies of many books are sold 
in six months to good people. (They 
say that a third of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club subscribers are Catholic.) 

There must be a sensible middle road 
between book-loving and good book 
merchandising. So many booksellers of 
another day were book lovers. Remem- 


-ber the old pioneer bookstores of your 


cities? Those people certainly did love 
their old sets of Shakespeare and Brown- 
ing and Dickens, etc., but we wonder 
whether book-loving should not be mix- 
ed with a good sensible balance of sell- 
ing. In the face of this sort of approach 
to bookselling, it is not surprising that 
the publisher has been forced in self- 
defense to sell a book to a Catholic lay 


person in Blackduck, South Dakota, for — 
instance, through a book club because ~ 


the nearest book dealer is a thousand 


miles away. By and large, the Catholic : i 
bookseller in America has forgotten to — 


sell books to Catholic lay people. 
Our Discount Problem 


You are right, too, that the Catholic q 
bookseller should have a forty per cent 
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(40%) discount on all books he buys. 
He ought to do his book buying very 
intelligently and ought always to earn 
maximum discounts. The Catholic book- 


"seller ought not sell schoolbooks because 


schoolbooks are just a different piece of 
merchandise on which the dealer can 
give no service. School books are sold 
by special schoolbook representatives 
and the standard twenty-five per cent 
(25%) discount is the assurance that 
school books are for the most part 
priced on an entirely different formula 
and are not sold through regular trade 
book channels. The fact that our church 
goods dealers have set themselves up to 
sell catechisms and bibles and a lot of 
other things which they class under the 
broad classification of “church goods” 
doesn’t mean that the principle is cor- 
rect. A catechism is, after all, no differ- 
ent from a reader or a speller. Some 
day, we hope, this situation will be cor- 
rected. 


_ You are absolutely right that the 
book dealer should service the needs of 
schools and colleges on library books, 
on all supplementary reading, and es- 
pecially on all varieties of trade books 
which religious should buy through reg- 
ular trade channels as part of their reg- 
ular trade book buying. 


Now you can see that with the dis- 
count set-up on textbooks at twenty- 
five per cent (25%) and our good 
people in religion confronted with what 
we shall call the “poverty complex” that 
we are just confronted with a very def- 
inite discount headache. Not until the 
entire industry has the “guts” to dis- 
tinguish as between a library discount 
and a schoolbook discount will this situ- 
ation be corrected. No matter how much 
we all try to do on this matter, we 
shall certainly always be confronted 
with the man who jumps the traces 
and deliberately sends out a catalog 
with cut-prices on all books to create the 
impression that he operates a great 
economy institution. Our wives and 
mothers don’t go into the department 
Stores but what they buy mostly on 
the $1.98—$2.95—$3.49 price. Amer- 
ican mail order selling was all built on 
the “economy” idea. Morals have been 


' discarded in much of our American 











Selling. 
All of this will not correct itself until 








‘] we have adequate Catholic authorship. 


To this point religious communities 








“have almost without exception sub- 


sidized Catholic authors. When laymen 
and religious alike can live from ade- 
quate royalty income, then there will 
come a definite change in Catholic book 
publishing. When publishers can serve 
authors on the basis of adequate return 
for a good quality of writing, then it 
will be a comparatively simple matter 
for a publisher to set up rules not only 
on the matter of discounts but also on 
the question of who shall constitute a 
legitimate customer. 

From the booksellers angle, discounts 
must control what constitutes an active 
bookstore. We have come through a 
long series of legal battles on restraint 
of trade, and our Catholic group will 
require a lot of education on what 
constitute a legitimate book dealer. 

When Catholic publishing has permit- 
ted an author to live on his royalties, 
then a publisher can begin to build a 
list and with his list he can begin to set 
up rules and discount regulations. We 
are now developing in this country a 
group of authors who are beginning to 
write books that have permanent value, 
that are excellent expressions of scholar- 
ship, and begin to suggest the skill and 
finesse in the techniques of writing. 


Our Post-War Problems 


It is splendid that you men have be- 
gun this discussion of the “so-called 
Catholic book business” so that we 
might all begin to do a little thinking 
on the problem of Catholic books in 
the post-war period. 

No publisher can in these days of 
labor shortages and paper shortages be 
enthusiastic about the sale of an in- 
dividual book to an individual person 
somewhere in Big Bend, Idaho. How- 
ever, there is much to be said about 
getting good Catholic books to good 
Catholic people wherever they may be. 
We have had very delightful corres- 
pondence with a convert from the 
Mormon church where the entire family 
had come into the Catholic Church and 
the whole family needs the continued 
contact with the mind of the Church 
through reading and that, by the way, 
on all the levels, beginning with the 
seven-year old to the parents whom I 
should judge to be in their forties. If a 
given number of us have an approach 
to the apostolate, then there should be 
no difficulty in working out the details 
of our problem. 

“The book publishing business here 





in America has come through a variety 
of experiences and difficulties, We admit 
there has been selfishness and greed on 
the part of the buyer as well as the 
seller. There have been blunders and er- 
rors. For the Catholic book publisher, 
may we say that our greatest problem 
has been the intelligent handling of the 
wilful author who has demanded that 
anything and everything go into his 
book. May we say for the Catholic pub- 
lisher that again and again there have 
been expressions of very high ethical 
standards. We have lost authors on oc- 
casion because we have dared to edit 
manuscripts. Our experience has been 
that publishers have maintained a very 
fine attitude of cooperation. There may 
have been greed in the past on the part 
of individual publishers. The book buy- 
er himself has not been without fault, 
and we are hoping that this discussion 
will clarify the thinking of many book 
buyers. 

May I repeat that if we all go for- 
ward in an ideal of service and in an 
ideal of the apostolate that the details 
of these discussions can all be ironed 
out. Book clubs and discounts and at- 
titudes of publishers will all correct 
themselves, where they need correcting, 
in realizing the ideal which you, Walter 
Romig, so well stated—“From biblical 
times until our own the Church has 
used her literature to answer objectors, 
correct those in error, attract converts, 
instruct neophytes, strengthen and in- 
spire the faithful, and to witness to the 
world the record of her fidelity to her 


‘divine mission.” — 


& & ® 
From U.S.S. Hornet: 

“Tt is difficult to express in words how 
valuable I have found your excellent 
publication in selecting books for ac- 
ceptance in our ship’s library.” 

—J. P. McManon, Chaplain, U.S.N.R. 
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“The Insolent 


Reviewers” 
The League of Frightened 
Philistines 

James T. Farrell Vanguard, $2.75 
According to Mr. Farrell, Mr. Farrell is 
one of a group of the “advance-guard 
and experimental writers of modern 
times,” along with Faulkner, Heming- 
way and Dos Passos—and this group, 
he thinks, deserves praise. “. . . the in- 
dependent artist today, in order to be 
as free as were most of his predecessors, 
must struggle more uncompromisingly 
and take greater risks than they had 
to.” 

“ . . increasing numbers of intellec- 
tuals and writers,” continues Mr. Far- 
rell, “have been turned into real or vir- 
tual wage laborers.” These “mere em- 
ployees . . . may dare to express what 
they think and feel only if their 
thoughts and feelings coincide with 
what their employers pay them to think 
and feel. . . . The stamp of employee is 
being placed on much of the cultural 
production of the times.” 


The Insolent Reviewers 

The stamp of employee, it seems, has 
also been placed on certain “critics” 
who have criticized the books of Mr. 
Farrell’s so-called “advance-guard” 
group, and this he doesn’t like at all. 
“One of the dismal ironies in reviewing 
. . . is to be seen in some of the bitter 
attacks launched by so-called ‘critics’ 
on those who have struggled and taken 
all the risks to prevent themselves from 
becoming hired writers.” 

From this it can be seen that Mr. 
Farrell feels he is not appreciated. He 
particularly doesn’t like being classed 
by Van Wyck Brooks with those who 
“have been engaged now for years in 
kicking and tearing civilization itself to 
pieces,” and a large part of his refuta- 
tion of this statement consists of satir- 
ical comments on the unintelligibility 
of these critics, their reactionary atti- 
tudes, illiberalism and “obscuranticism!” 

Adams—M acLeish—De Voto 


These three are the chief unpardon- 
able members of the tribe who have 
found less than perfection in Farrell, 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Dos Passos and 
Dreiser. De Voto’s book, The Literary 
Fallacy, “reads as if it were written by 
a miscegenation of ghosts of Daniel 
Boone, Pocahontas, Jay Gould and 
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Evangeline. .. . De Voto described most 
modern American writers as unpatriotic 
and lacking faith in the dignity of the 
individual. . . .” 

“. + MacLeish . . . criticizes mod- 
ern writers because they are artists try- 
ing to tell the truth. .... 

“... J. Donald Adams... has now 
discovered that God is a principle of 
literary criticism. . . . The God of 
‘Genesis’ created the entire universe in 
seven days; the God of J. Donald 
Adams has not even learned how to un- 
derstand a good book in eighteen 
years.” 

The charges of these men, says Far- 
rell, “Substantially . . . boil down to 
platitudes, misrepresentations, impres- 
sively irrelevant quotations, petulance 
and mere unintelligibility.” To this re- 
viewer, however, the unintelligibility is 
more largely on Farrell’s part, and while 
the book appears to have been written 
as a defense of his position there is a 
strong indication that he is endeavor- 
ing to prolong the controversy by pro- 
ducing this further item of merchan- 
dise, 80% of which consists of material 
previously published in such periodicals 
as The Saturday Review of Literature, 
The New Masses, The New Republic, 
The New International, etc. The new 
parts include an eleven-page chapter 
from which I have quoted, and a final 
27-page chapter entitled More On Hol- 
lywood, in which the motion picture is 
excoriated as a product of commercial- 
ized culture dictating and enforcing 
tastes. In this section Farrell seems 
nearer to facts than elsewhere, although 
his philosophizing in his long discussion 
of the picture Wilson reflects his own 
subjective distortions. 


Other Appraisals 

Farrell lauds Dreiser as having helped 
to raise the contrasts of American life 
to the level of world literature, he calls 
calls Joyce’s Ulysses one of the master- 
pieces of the century, and Finnegan’s 
Wake one of the important books of the 
age. Hemingway’s influence, he says, 
was one that soon exhausted itself, and 
of Mortimer Adler he quotes a remark 
of Samuel Johnson—‘“He was dull in a 
new way, and that made many think 
him great.” 

Adler’s pomposity, says Farrell, is 
taken for profundity, his scholarship is 
superficial, his reasoning weak — even 
shoddy, and “with the possible excep- 
tion of Bishop Manning, Adler might be 


called the leading American fellow tray. 
eller of the Roman Catholic Church, 
(Can it be possible that Farrell is seek. 
ing to attract Adler’s attention in the 
hope of provoking a retort that might 
seem to elevate Farrell by a coupling of 
names?) 

Mentioning other writers, Farrell 
says, “None of these thinkers, Cath. 
olics and fellow travelers, have any 
originality of mind. They run in pat 
and settled grooves. . . .” Farrell, it 
would seem, has not only gotten out of 
the groove but has lost his way, and his 
meanderings in many ways excite sym- 
pathy rather than censure. 


Adams’ Dignified Retort 

Commenting in the N. Y. Times, J. 
Donald Adams says that Farrell is curi- 
ously unperceptive, not only unable to 
see the woods for the trees but unable 
to distinguish between the tree trunks 
and the underbrush. He says that Far- 
rell is not content with setting up one 
straw man but wants a league of them, 
and therefore blows into being a bogy 
army of literary critics. 

Farrell complains that writers are not 
free to speak their minds. Adams an- 
swers that the American public is so 
indulgent that it will pay out good 
money to have itself insulted. He be- 
lieves that writers have a responsibility 
—and that Farrell has lost his way in 
the underbrush. 

x* & ®& 


Catholic Library 
Association 
To the Editor: 

I understand the news is spreading 
around the country that at some Cath-— 
olic Library Association meeting you 
criticized very severely a Catholic Com- 
mittee which recommended a list of su- 
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would seem to be unjustified and I 
know a number of people who think an 
apology would be in order. 

Ans.: : 
I have heard similar reports from sev- — 
eral quarters but I have also heard from — 


perior books for Catholic schools. This | 












a much larger number who say the re § 
marks were entirely justified. There was J 


no criticism of the “committee” and 
there is nothing for which to apologize. 

You mention that the news “‘is er 
ing.” Possibly “being spread” would k 
more nearly correct. I will give the fact 
of the case in our next issue—Editor. 
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“Why Are Juvenile Books of Catholic 


Publishers So Mediocre?” 


What follows below is the first in- 
stalment of an article written under the 
above heading by Sister Mary Gustave, 
O.P., instructor in English in Visitation 
High School, Chicago. Copies of the ar- 
ticle distributed at a meeting of the 
Illinois Unit of the Catholic. Library As- 
sociation were received with such inter- 
est that we are publishing the principal 
parts for the benefit of other members 
throughout the country. 

It is not to be expected that everyone 
will agree with all of the sources quoted, 
nor with all of the author’s conclusions, 
but it is hoped that publication will en- 
courage further constructive thinking. 

Further instalments will appear in 
succeeding issues, and we will also be 
pleased to give space to any pertinent 


comments received from our readers. 


FIRST INSTALMENT 


Why do Juveniles of Catholic pub- 
lishers usually present such a sorry con- 
trast to those of secular publishers as 
regards content, format, and illustra- 
tions? 

When secular publishers are vieing 
with one another to produce beautiful 
and literary books for children, why do 
Catholic publishers continue to put out 
Juveniles that offend against everything 
that an intelligent Catholic should de- 
mand in a book for children? 

That these statements are facts rather 
than the opinion of one individual, is 
borne out by data culled from nine 
Catholic sources recommending contem- 
porary literature for Catholic children. 
An evaluation of these nine sources re- 
veals the following with regard to Cath- 
olic publishers: 

Recently, the Catholic University of 
America published a bibliography of 
books to be used in the bibliotherapeu- 
tic treatment of problem children.’ In 
the preface to this catalogue it is stated 
that “. . . in analyzing books for inclu- 
sion in this library, their use as charac- 
ter-building agents was kept continually 
in mind. . . . In addition to their con- 
tribution to character formation, the 


; books were also examined for readabil- 
+ ity and attractiveness of content, style 


be 4nd format. Merit as a good character- 






factor taken into consideration.” In the 
introduction, Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D., remarks 
that “. . . the present list of books deals 
mainly with the type of bibliotherapy 
that attempts to develop within the 
mind of the child wholesome ideals and 
principles of conduct.” In the prepara- 
tion of this list more than 2000 books 
were examined; of the 241 titles finally 
listed less than six per cent were pro- 
duced by Catholic publishers. 

Another recent publication of the 
greatest importance is the new curricu- 
lum, Guiding Growth in Christian So- 
cial Living.? A study of the book lists 
for grades one, two and three in this 
significant work reveals the challenging 
fact that less than two per cent of the 
books recommended were put out by 
Catholic publishers. 

(In two other bibliographies men- 
tioned, published within the last few 
years, only 19% of the 364 titles in the 
first list are by Catholic firms; and in a 
list of book club selections, there are 
only 9%. The Downey award given 
each year for the “finest American chil- 
dren’s book written in the Catholic tra- 
dition has gone successively to the books 
of secular publishers.) 

1. Character Formation Through 
Books, $1.00. 

2. $4.00. Vol. Il, just published, for 
Intermediate Grades, is also $4.00. 

(This entire article, if printed in full 
would require about six pages. Further 
instalments, or condensations, will ap- 
pear in succeeding issues.) 


* * * 


What 2000 Boys Think 


Self-Revelation of the 
Adolescent Boy 

Urban H. Flizege, S.M., Ph.D. Bruce, $3.00 
With each new generation parents and 
teachers must face the “Chinese puzzle” 
of adolescence, and never before in his- 
tory have our youth been faced with 
greater or more insidious temptations. 
Reading matter alone is a Devil’s snare 
for the unwary. The Comics are degrad- 
ing to mind and soul. Movies are large- 
ly pagan. Adventure stories and novels 
are seldom free from passages that de- 
file or mislead, and the worst of it all 






is that we seem to be caught between a 
commercialism and a pseudo-intellec- 
tualism that are equally at fault in 
breaking down resistance under the pre- 
text of searching for “significance.” 

To get at various problems from the 
boys’ own angles, the author of this 
book conducted a survey among 2000 
boys from representative Catholic high 
schools. The results have been set down 
in nearly 400 pages, which includes 
charts, statistics, tables, questionnaire 
summaries, and his own and many other 
opinions, suggestions and conclusions— 
and this intimate information should be 
vastly more helpful to parents and 


teachers than the general descriptive 
writings of the past. 
Reading Habits 

Since the book itself is a summary, 
we cannot condense even one chapter 
here. We will mention a few of the ob- 
servations on reading since the survey 
shows that reading is the largest leisure- 
time activity in which young people en- 
85% of the boys—an average of three 
per week. Half of the seniors favor the 
picture variety—which call for little 
effort. Next came the 10-cent variety. 
The older boys read nearly twice as 
many of these as the freshman. Interest 
in the love, trashy, news and digest 
types also increased with age. Only 23% 
read Catholic magazines. (No wonder 
that college English teachers report to 
us that their students had never heard 
even the names of many of the maga- 
zines from which we quote.) 


The Influence of Reading 


It is worth noting that the bulk of 
the boys themselves reported that they 
felt they had been influenced greatly 
through their leisure-time reading. 
Magazines listed above as trashy are 
those which definitely play up sex in 
lurid form, and these constitute 16% 
of all the periodicals read, while Cath- 
olic magazines accounted for only 9% 
of the total. 


A Very Important Book 
There are many other fine features. 
in addition to those mentioned—Prob- 
lem Patterns —— Home Backgrounds — 
Teacher-Pupil and Parent-and-Son Re- 
lationships—Social Adjustment—Boy- 
Girl—Leisure Time—Personality, etc. A 
book for every teacher of high school 
boys or girls—and for every parent. 











A Promising Novel 
34 Charlton 

Rene Kuhn A-C, $2.75 
Taking as her theme the escape of a 
young girl from. her “parasitic family 
into the freedom of light and love,” this 
promising young author wrote this first 
novel during her senior year at the 
University of Michigan. It won for her 
the Hopwood Award for 1944. 

The novel is supposedly written 
against the background of an old New 
York—a Greenwich Village with “old 
families still living in the traditions of 
a hundred years ago.” While the story 
centers around Katherine Conant and 
the impact on her life of her freak 
family, the villainess is Grandmother 
Mulloy, “a woman born to dominate,” 
and who as she surveyed her life in 
retrospect “was well satisfied.” She had 
practically tricked Tom Mulloy into a 
proposal of marriage, and when the 
children came along had determined to 
rule them “even after death by means 
of her philosophy.” It had been almost 
too easy to get Tom to marry her, and 
“at first she was content in the knowl- 
edge that through her body she could 
gain whatever she desired of him.” 
Only the sons of the family were to be 
considered important. Her daughters 
were only instruments to serve—“frus- 
trated, inhibited, subservient,’’—‘she 
reared a family of weaklings.” 

Her husband moved to his own part 
of the house, quit speaking to her, as a 
means of avoiding conflict, and finally 
died of a heart attack brought on by her 
veiled accusation that he had been re- 
sponsible for the death of their son. 

Reading, therefore, of how the twen- 
ty-one year old author endowed this 
fantastic grandmother with a retrospec- 
tive satisfaction reminds one of what 
another grandmother supposedly said 
after listening to a young cleric’s ser- 
mon on marriage. “Young man, I wish 
I didn’t know any more about married 
life than you.” 

The young heroine, following the pre- 
cept of Grandfather Mulloy, determined 
to lead her own life. “Rush out to meet 
life,” he had counselled. “Take every- 
thing it offers and look for more.” This, 
I suppose, is the modern touch. (Three 
printings are reported for the book, but 
with no figures given.) 

So Katherine took a job, to the hor- 
ror of her family, met an artist, whom 
they snubbed because he was Italian— 





“No Italian has ever set foot in this 
house”—got drunk with and was in- 
sulted by a Catholic boy the family had 
tried to force on her; and finally moved 
out and took up a flat of her own. 

There is.good work in the depiction 
of Katherine’s pleasant, Christian re- 
ception by the Italian boy’s parents, 
who had wanted him to become a priest, 
and there is a rather revealing quirk in 
the reasons he gave for his decision— 
when he got old enough “to think about 
what it meant” he realized he didn’t 
“have the blind faith” that would be 
required to go along with orthodox 
religion. 

-Katherine’s wavering loyalty between 
her family and her Joe, results in sev- 
eral lovers’ tiffs but in the end Joe wins. 
This part of the story is also well told. 

The book is not. objectionable for 
adults and while it very plainly reflects 
the immaturity of its author it shows 
also that she has talent which under 
proper direction could lead her to very 
much worth-while accomplishments. 

As a commentary on current trends in 
the field called literary it is interesting 
to note that the judges who awarded 
the Hopgood prize were Marcia Daven- 
port (The Valley of Decision—a novel 
“not recommended” by Books on Trial) ; 
Martin Flavin (Journey in the Dark— 
a novel of futility); and Whit Burnett, 
(who edited This Is. My Best—dis- 
approved because of pornographic in- 
clusions). 

(Rene Kuhn, of course, was in no 
way responsible for this choice of 
judges, and this comment does not in 
any way imply that her book is to be 
classed with those mentioned. ) 


* bs x 


Pageant of Afi ica 


Rooster Crows For Day 

Ben Lucien Burman Dutton, $2.50 
“Little Doc,” 22, river pilot, amateur 
scene painter and homespun _philos- 
opher, couldn’t settle the argument of 
the two old men sitting on the fish 
dock. “It ain’t the world that’s wrong,” 
said one, “it’s the people in it.” “It 
ain’t the people,” said the other, “it’s 
the world makes them that way.” Little 
Doc decided he must find the answer. 

Little Doc was a great reader, and 
got more papers than anyone else in 
Cotton Valley. By sending a dime to a 
place in New York one could get fifty 
pieces of mail. Lots of people sent 
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dimeS, but Doc sent. four dimes and 


got 200 pieces. 

Princie Jo was crazy about Little 
Doc, and her mother had a restaurant 
and a fine fish business. They didn’t 
like to see the best fish pilot on the 
river leave for Africa, but Little Doc 
had made up his mind. . 

“Owl he crows for midnight, 

’ Rooster crows for day. 
Boss, I’m going to take that boat, 
And Im going far away.” 


Little Doc sailed on a big steamer to 
Brazzaville, where Captain Dicey was 
waiting. Captain Dicey would assemble 
the river steamer—which had been 
transported to the Belgian Congo in 
sections—and Little Doc would pilot 
the steamer and bring out rubber and 
ivory and perhaps diamonds. He would 
come back to Cotton Valley a million- 
aire. 

But Captain Dicey had succumbed 
to the fever, and Little Doc was made 
Captain—and from there on he met 
with the mysteries of Africa—strange 
tribes, voodoos, epidemics and deaths; 
and always with mysterious adventurers 
seeking fortunes. 

Eventually, the germs of a hundred 
jungle and desert fevers were too much 
even for Little Doc. By way of the 
desert and the Nile and a Cairo hospi- 
tal, he traced his way to New Orleans 
—and the river docks. An old sage— 
now snowy-bearded—bristled when he 
saw the adventurer. “Looks like travel- 
ing don’t do some people no good. The 
world is wrong.” His bald-headed com- 
panion quivered with scorn. “It aint 

. . It’s the people.” 

This book is interesting and quite 

unobjectionable reading. 
BeciMo eek 


Life of an Actress 
A Star Danced 


Gertrude Lawrence 
This is the autobiography of the rest- 
less and adventurous daughter of @ 
drink-ridden, Danish “theatrical” father 
and an English mother who married be- 
low her station. It is told in flash-back 


chapters inserted between descriptions 


of “Gertie” Lawrence’s tour of the 
Western fronts as an entertainer for 
ENSA, the British USO. 


earned her first money from singing at 


DD, $2.50 © 






> 


A precocious child, Gertie Lawrence 
the age of six. At ten, she left school | 
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} to make her own living; and at 15 she 


was traveling “on her own” as a chorus 
girl. Earning $3.50 a week was better 
than starving at home. 

* Because of drink, her father couldn’t 


_ hold a steady job. The next man her 


mother married was always going to 
provide, but the right horse never won, 
and the family became expert as “mid- 
night flits’—so called because they 
moved from flat to flat during midnight 
hours, without notifying their creditors 
or. landlords. 

Over a period of time, the family 
accumulated the calling cards of numer- 
ous celebrities. Gertie found the cards 
quite useful. By scribbling across the 
face “please give my little girl two 
seats” she got to see many of the best 
plays. 

On their meager wages, the show 
girls could not afford to eat out. They 
hired a cook and did their own shop- 
ping for food. The cooks would insist 
on serving potatoes mashed. The girls 
soon found it necessary to demand that 
they be boiled. Only by having the po- 
tatoes boiled could they tell whether 
the full number reached the table. 

Always irrepressible, the young girl 
was fired time and again; but, not un- 
derstanding defeat, she fought and 
starved her way to stardom. In London, 
she worked with Clare Luce, now Con- 


gresswoman, she was part of the first 


London night club cast, and by ap- 
pearing in America without stockings 
she is said to have started the bare-leg 
fad. 

There is nothing objectionable in the 
way of language. Her husband deserted 
her, and she tells of her eventual di- 
vorce and remarriage. It is interesting 
to note that she was careful to protect 
her own daughter throughout adoles- 
cence from any contact with the people 
of the stage. 


es a 


Nectar of 


Reminiscence 


Time to Be Young 

Whit Burnett (ed.) Lippincott, $3.00 
By Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M. Cap. 
Do not let the title of Time to Be 
Young deceive you. None of. its fifty 
concerns the sowing of wild oats. 
t Burnett, the editor, has chosen 








3 Siitdhood and early youth as his thread 
i strung all kinds of beads upon it. 
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Most of them are finely cut glass, sev- 
eral are exquisite gems, and there are a 
few globules of wood. But the wood of 
Ludwig Bemelmans, Thomas Wolfe, and 
Ernest Hemingway is easily overlooked 
amid the gems of Victoria Lincoln, 
Brendan Gill, Marjorie Marks, Kay 
Boyle, James Street, Sally Benson, Alice 
Farnham, Frank Brookhauser, Stephen 
Vincent Benet, and Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings. In fact, the percentage of 
excellence achieved by this anthology 
is far above the average. 

The selections are not all short 
stories. There are four or five essays and 
half a dozen extracts from autobiogra- 
phies. Among .the latter the pieces by 
Helen Keller and Winston Churchill 
deserve special mention. The editor 
seems to see little difference between 
the short story and these others genres— 
a lack of discernment unfortunately 
common today but harmless in the pres- 
ent case. The book, of course, is for 
adults, for nectar of this sort is sipped 
with pleasure only through the straw of 
reminiscence. 

It is interesting to note that two of 
the better stories have exclusively 
Catholic themes. Brendan Gill’s The 
Knife show a child tésting the power of 
the Hail Mary; Jeanne Singer’s The 
Circle of Innocence describes a mother 
smothering the beginnings of a religious 
vocation. 


x FF 


Resistance Movement 
Six of Them 

Alfred Neumann Mac, $2.75 
Much above the average in spychologi- 
cal insight, this is an unusual book 
written by a Jew who suffered under 
Hitler and who now depicts in compel- 
ling narrative the abortive attempts of 
university students and professors to 
build a party with the right faith to 
oppose the emasculation of justice by 
the Nazis. 

Six leaders were ferreted out and the 
finger of suspicion pointed at one as an 
informant.’ Each of the six tried to 
assume full responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of leaflets which encouraged 
revolt. Gestapo star-chamber sessions 
tripped them up and a so-called trial 
followed during which each recited the 
story of his life, revealing his reasons 
for having opposed the ruling party. 
Each prisoner was watched carefully in 
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tions and one by suicide. oA 


The-suicide, the only Catholic among 
the six, although he had made his con- 
fession and received absolution, is’ pic- 


! pardonable. 
He felt he should have done more to 
save his mother and a Jewish child and 
the girl he loved from the fates they 
met. 


There is an indication that the author 


He dramatizes the student effort at re- 
volt. Following the death of the six, the 
university president assembled the stu- 
dents to tell them of the executions and 
to issue a further warning. As he con- 
cluded his speech hundreds of new leaf- 
lets came fluttering down from the air- 
shafts above. The Security Police rush- 
ed to the roof to arrest the rebels—and 
again “There were six of them.” 


x 8 


Vermin 
The Trojan Brothers 

Pamela Hansford Johnson Mac, $2.50 
The central figures in this “theatrical” 
novel are the two ends of a mock horse, 
Sid and Benny. Their comic act worked 
successfully until Benny’s wife became 
jealous of Sid’s paramour, Betty, whose 
morals were well described by Sid when 
he told her that “The monkeys in the 
zoo are streets ahead of you.” 

Betty, whom Sid “loved” but could 
not admire, was by him eventually 
strangled. “Poor Sid—hanged for only 
one murder—and that a useful one,”— 
that’s about the level of much of the 
conversation of the innumerable inci- 
dental characters—none worth mention- 
ing. 

By and large, a useless and unsavory 
dish, this is the author’s tenth book. 

x * 


Publication of Evelyn Waugh’s new 
novel Brideshed Revisited has been de- 
layed due to its being reserved by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 

A special limited edition is being pub- 
lished September 13; but there are only 
450 copies for sale. Price, $3.50. 
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Austin J. eee Article 
Criticized 
For Books On Trial: 


. For the reason that I consider the 
over-all effect on ordinary readers to be 
pernicious and misleading, I feel obliged 
to register severe criticism of an article 
I have just read in the Summer Issue of 
Between the Lines, a sales-promotion 
leaflet put out by a leading Catholic 
publisher,* and which I understand is 
distributed widely and promiscuously. 

I address readers through Books On 

Trial rather than awaiting possible pub- 
lication in a Fall or Winter issue of 
Between the Lines in order that no time 
may be lost in opposing what seems to 
be a highly dangerous trend in so-called 
literary criticism, and because Books 
On Trial appears to be the leader in op- 
position of this nature. My reluctant 
use of a nom de plume is because I pre- 
fer that my remarks be considered 
rather than my name. 
! The article I question is Judging a 
Novel Ethically, by Austin J. App, Ph. 
D., who is featured as a professor in a 
Catholic college and co-editor of a re- 
viewing service having to do with best- 
selling books, the effect of which intro- 
duction might be to give color or weight 
to his assertions. 

Mr. App attempts to set forth princi- 
ples of ethics as applied to fiction. My 
comments have to do with the probable 
effect of his statements, or presump- 
tions, on the unrestricted reading pub- 
lic to whom they are beamed. 

In respect of the moral influence of 
fiction, Mr. App asserts that the judg- 
‘ments of “psychologists” and “literary 
critics” are superior to those of “theo- 
logians.” This unqualified juxtaposition 
of terms is worse than ridiculous. It is 
misleading and insidious; for the rea- 
son that he does not point out that 
whereas a theologian is one who has 
been qualified and trained in proved 
principles, the field of psychologists is, 
at the moment, largely dominated by 
charlatans and quacks, preying on a 
gullible public; and the literary critic 
tay be, and seemingly frequently is, 
almost “anyone with a typewriter.” The 
truth is that we must go beyond litera- 
ture to get the criteria for its complete 


appraisement. 
Similarly, the unqualified assertion 
that fiction is “virtually a God-given 
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instrument” to mobilize our feelings 
against temptations, sins and vices is, 
to say the least, untimely. No less an 
authority than J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has characterized current fiction 
as the greatest “moron-maker” of our 
times; and leaders among all faiths rec- 
ognize what they consider to be a 
deliberate attempt to destroy religious 
beliefs by using literature to obsess 
youth with sex-consciousness and to 
break down resistance to evil thoughts 
and acts. 

Mr. App. recognizes this power of 
the printed word when he says that: 

“As logic guides thinking, so fiction 
guides feelings and attitudes.” 

This dictum, however, is glib rather 
than accurate. Since guiding implies di- 
recting one rightly, he should have said 
“influences,” not “guides.” He tells us 
further that: 


“Any shapely ankle at the end of a 
crossed leg is likely to kindle much 
greater fires than a lusty chapter in the 
middle of a novel.” 

The truth is that the quack psy- 
chiatrists and psychologists are fatten- 
ing on victims whose problems derived 
from upset emotions resulting from 
reading matter to which “lusty chap- 
ters”. were the introduction. 

The power of “lusty chapters” to in- 
cite and stimulate unwholesome thoughts 
and desires is limited only by their 
authors’ skilli—the worldly appeal that 
makes them “best sellers.” Lusty chap- 
ters, even sentences, or phrases, do more 
than merely put in motion unwholesome 
ideas, images and thoughts. They pop- 
ularize these things, and bring readers 
nearer to the point of yielding to tempta- 
tions. Cardinal Bourne has said thai 
“many souls have been ruined eternally 
by the books they have read,” and 
Bishop Schrembs terms the avalanche 
of lewdness and vulgarity in current 
fiction ‘an obsession bordering on mad- 
ness.” 

This article tells us that even some 
obscene words do not “necessarily vi- 
tiate a novel ethically.” But again, de- 
spite a few ethical culturists who may 
be concerned with such technicalities, it 
should be important, in addressing the 
general public, to avoid justifying traf- 
ficking in obscenities. 

To analyze in detail all the muddled 
thinking in this article would require 









prohibitive time and space, but a few } . 
more must be mentioned. We are told | " 
that “‘. . the description of a temptation . 
in a novel whose general impression is 
against the sin is seldom as strong as 
the temptation in life.” This statement 
is guess-work, and, when published in g 
sales organ sounds suspiciously like 
sales talk, particularly since it con 
tradicts another statement to the effect } 
that: 

. a novel, though giving the gen 
eral impression that fornication must be 
avoided” [yet] “in a scene paints the 
sin so alluringly that the reader drops 
book and rushes out to commit 

.” (Italics mine.) 

"Aaa I quote: “If the final impres- 
sion is wholesome, it is usually wise to 
presume the individual scenes to be 
good rather than bad in their effect.” 
The danger here is that even the aver- 
age reader, (another paragraph infers 
that all other classes are “expendables”), 
will not know until he reaches the end 
—by which time the damage has been 
done—whether these scenes, or pas 
sages, were temptations; and even then 
he won’t know unless he is a “psycho 
logist,” or a “literary critic.” We must” 
infer that a mere theologian wouldn't 
know, since we are told that the theo 
logian decides only on “what is wicked” 
.... “it is the literary critic and the 
psychologist who must determine wheth- 
er the wickedness is made attrac 
tive. . . .”(There are grounds here es 
a debate on whether a literary cri 
who became proficient in the Queen 
the Sciences would thereby be dis 
qualified as a critic.) 

“The theologian classifies adultery a8 
a mortal sin; the literary critic judges” 
whether Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter en- 
courages or discourages adultery.” This” 
is another misleading sn i 
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since the Scarlet Letter is in no 
comparable to the now prevalent ultra- 
realism. The professor says we sho 
“distinguish more clearly between. the 
province of the theologian and that 0 7 
the literary critic.” This may be true, | 
but not in the sense implied. What 
should be emphasized is the absurdity 
of equating theologians with wh f 
passes in our day for literary critics, 
most of whom seem to be little more 
than salesmen in disguise. i 
I have do doubt that Mr. App 
others of similar mind are perfectly 
sincere and well-meaning, but those 
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"who pose as critics must accept respon- 
sibility equally with authors, and we 
‘are being burdened with too many non- 
sensical pretentions about the necessity 
for “significant” novels, the obsession be- 
ing almost exclusively on the theme of 
sex. Novels are merchandise, and all too 
many of the current brand seem de- 
signed to promote the sale of other 
merchandise that is worse. If fiction is 
a “guide,” so also was the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, but he led only bodies to 
destruction. Christian critics should be 
concerned with souls, with sound minds 
and clean hearts, and should ever bear 
in mind that we tend to become what 
we read. Any lusty or obscene passage 
may well be an atomic bomb, opening 
the way to the vestibule of hell. 

The Devil-made obsession with sex 
seems to have gripped critics as well as 
writers. We could profit from less hys- 
teria about “God-given” fiction, and 
from more reliance on religious teach- 
ings as guides for feelings and attitudes. 
Despite the mouthings of liberals, all 
Catholics should know that feelings are 
not safe guides; and, since the ruling 
current passion is to exalt opinions 
above reason, there is an ever-increas- 
ing need for developing a protective in- 
credulity against the fashionable phi- 
losophy which colors the far greater 
part of the books that attain to best- 
sellerdom. Pretending to evoke life, 
writers of compelling personality em- 
ploy consummate skill in overpowering 
unwary critics as well as readers, in- 
sinuating into their minds the idea that 
the animal man is the real man—in 
ways that escape the average reader. 

“In every respect,” says Mr. App, “a 
novel should be judged by its effect on 
average . . . readers.” Now, since the 
average reader is not the average, but 
the exceptionable person, the inference 
from such application of ethics must be 
that the welfare of anyone less than 
(ceptionable is unimportant. How 
Strange this would sound to the great 
saint who said that even one soul should 
be a sufficient diocese for a Bishop! 
And what a commentary on the neces- 
‘Sity for just a little more of the pro- 
found simplicity of common sense. 

_ “Filthy literature,” says J. Edgar 
‘| Hoover, “is casting criminals faster than 
9} Ptisons can absorb them.” Have we no 





tly |ooncern with those who, by some un- 





own method, are classified as below 
erage? 
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Please understand that I am not 
charging critics with condoning poison- 
ous literature directly, or intentionally. 
We need to acquire. wisdom in these 
matters; yes, but we should also get 
understanding; and neither wisdom nor 
understanding will be enhanced if our 
standards are to be determined by any 
Gallup poll of self-appointed literary 
critics, no matter how deep in preten- 
tiousness they may be. Poison, although 
diluted, is still poison, and sometimes 
all the more virulent. 

In a debate, where the opposition 
will have an immediate opportunity 
for rebuttal, arguments may be admis- 
sible which would be dangerous diet if 
circulated to those who had no oppor- 
tunity to hear the other side. That’s 
why I object to the implications and 
unproved pronouncements of an article 
published for promiscuous distribution 
in an organ devised for sales purposes. 

St. Paul asked us to perform in the 
name of Christ such ordinary acts as 
eating and drinking. How much more 
important should be the matter of 
Reading! and how much greater the 
responsibility! 

A Conservative 
* Bruce—M ilwaukee 


x ww 


“Forget About 
‘Best Sellers’—Be 
A ‘Best Buyer’ ” 


The character who reads is the char- 
acter who leads. If men today realized 
the value of this slogan perhaps we 
would find empty shelves in our li- 
braries and busy minds in our homes. 

For many Americans the daily paper 
seems to hold the greatest interest. Sure- 
ly more intelligent reading of splendid 
books is to be expected in a land where 
millions of dollars are being expended 
each year in the printing of masterly 
works and the maintenance of magnifi- 
cent libraries. 

Great minds of many nations are con- 
stantly urging us to keep our lives in 
proper balance. That balance is difficult 
to sustain in this age of “hurry” unless 
we train ourselves to live calmly and 
complacently in a whirlwind of turmoil. 
This education must be self-acquired. 
We are never too old to learn or to love 
good reading. We have the authors. We 
have the books. We have those who are 
noble enough to classify modern writ- 





ings as to merit. With Booxs On TriaL 
at our fingertips we have no excuse. . . . 

What is wrong with our reading? The 

fault lies not so much in our reading— 
as in our failing to read. Then, too, 
some people read best sellers merely to 
boast of having read a popular book. 
Know. what to buy. Forget about best 
sellers and be a best buyer! We are defi- 
nitely to blame for our own indiffer- 
ence... . 
Is there hope of improvement? There 
is consoling hope for those who want to 
better themselves. We usually put forth 
strenuous effort to acquire whatever we 
truly desire. Think of the energy peo- 
ple exert today in getting cigarettes and 
gasoline. Why not apply this same vigor 
in finding food for thought? Such vita- 
mins are essential for victory. . . . 

We will find that challenging reading 
stimulates our mind and captivates our 
heart. With an educated mind and a 
clean heart we will be a credit to our 
God and our Country always. .. . 

—SiIsTEr Atice Josepn, O.P. 

Barry College, Miami, Fla. 


x ® ® 


“Book Editor Doubts 
~ Value of Lists of 
Best Sellers” 


Under the above headline, Harry 
Hansen, syndicated columnist, reports 
in the Chicago Tribune, that newspa- 
pers are dropping best-seller lists. 

“The worst objection is that they en- — 
courage crowds to follow leaders, where- 
as many other fine books deserve at- 
tention.””* 

“. . . the best seller lists are badly 
abused . . . when 18 or 20 titles are 
listed, a very few stores* can get an 
obscure title on the list, and after that 
the book is advertised as a best seller. 
. . . Since I have seen lists made up on 
the toss of a coin, I know how inaccu- 
rate some of them can be.” 

*As Books on Trial kas been saying 
for years. 

The Literary Guild announces that 
it will distribute 500,000 copies of the © 
novel So Well Remembered, by James 
Hilton. 

Bantam Books, Inc., is a new com- 
pany in the 25-cent reprint business— 
owned jointly by Grosset & Dunlap and 
the Curtis Publishing Company. Dis- 
tribution will be through the latter 
organization. 
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Religion | Readable 


Beyond Personality: The 
Christian Idea of God 

C.S. Lewis MacMillan, $1.00 
By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


Do not think for a moment, O reader- 
ship, that this book umpire has beco.e 
moony, or that he is not sober, or has 
ceased to be your safe and sane critic: 
He is well aware that what he is to say 
will surprise you. But he must say it. 
He’ hereby solemnly asserts that Be- 
yond Personality by Clives Staples 
Lewis, is and will be the most ‘:phenom- 
enilly popular book of applied religion 
of the twentieth century. 

“It is not that I am _ préjudiced ‘in 
Lewis’s favor. He is a member of the 
Church of England: I belong to the 
Church for All Lands. He is a Britisher: 
I am one of those Yankees who regret 
that we have not yet signed a Declara- 
tion “of Literary Independence from 
England. He is a Feilow from Oxford: 
Sorbonne is my Mother. A lick and a 
promise. I am not ‘prejudiced a’ bit. 
But the fact is that Lewis is another 
Chesterton. He is .the only popular 
champion of Orthodoxy and common 
sense on this little ‘o. the earth ‘today. 
He is rightness itself. He has ho pre- 
tensions in the direction of theological 
authority: but he is a theological au- 
thority: he is appreciated by all men, 
fromthe navies at the docks of Liver- 
pool, to the members.of the Society of 
Jesus. at Stonyhurst. His veins. run 
blood, not ink; there is no mildew in 
his bones; nor mere jargon on his lips. 
I have compared him to Chesterton; 
some day I may have to juxtapose him 
with Dr. Johnson himself. 

Lewis has already given us seven 
books dealing with the Things of the 
Soul as well as of the intellect; all of 
them have in England and in America 
climbed to the sisterhood of jest- 
sellerhood. Of course, you have. read 
them—indeed, who has not?—and. so 
needless it is to speak of them. But it 
is likely that this his Beyond Person- 
ality: The Christian Idea of God will 
supersede them all. It is so clear, so 
understandable to the man in the street, 
in the store, in the shop, in the sacristy, 
that it makes religion not only read- 
able, but relishable; reliable, too, for 
the man is essentially sincere, and quite 
approachable, since he is a. layman, It 
has been said that some actors play 
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their fiction as though it were true, 
while some preachers speak truth as 
though it were fiction. Lewis just tells 
us what he feels, and so knows how to 
reach the heart, the mind of the heart 
of his readers: mente cordis sui. In his 
previous books he explained why the 
Christian belief is true. In his present 
volume he describes what the Christian 
belief actually is. What is the meaning 
of the Trinity, God in three Persons? 
How are we actually the sons of God? 
How could Christ take on our human- 
ity? What does His Incarnation mean 


to men? Questions like these become race of spectacled savants. 
lucid under Mr. Lewis’s sensitive and x & 
THE TEST 
The start of intellectual decline 


Is never quite apparent in our looks, 

Perhaps the first distinguishable sign 

Is when we lose all interest in books; 

Books keep our minds alert. Through reading we 
May meet the greatest thinkers of the day 

And spend long evenings in their company 
Whetting our intellects for mental fray. 


Or we may travel o’er the seven seas 

And satisfy our wanderlust desire, 

Visiting distant places as we please 

The while we sit in comfort by the fire 

But when from books and reading we refrain 
Our mental life is clearly on the wane. 


Concerning Eternity 

Will you please help me to locate 
this quotation: “There is a rock in the 
north country to which a bird flys to 
sharpen his bill: when it is finally worn 
away, one day only of eternity shall 
have passed away.” 

A. E. L. 


The lines are found at the beginning 
of Van Loon’s Story of Mankind. The 
complete quotation is: 

“High up in the North in the land 
called Svithjod, there stands a rock. 
It is a hundred miles high and a hun- 
dred miles wide. Once every thousand 
years a little bird comes to this rock 
to sharpen its beak. 

“When the rock has thus been worn 
away, then a single day of eternity will 
have gone by.” 

Of course, Van Loon is less true than 
poetical, for the fact is that not a single 
moment of eternity will have gone by 
when “the little bird” is through with 
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reverent handling. He hopes that his 





book will appeal to people who now 
believe in religion and people who do 
not. At any rate it will certainly be 


read and enjoyed by men and women 
or every shade of faith who want to 


do some clear and satisfying 
guided by the crystal-clear mind of 
the author. 

Not since another Oxford don chose 
to divest himself of his academic robes 
and slip down a rabbit-hole with Alice 


in Wonderland has the reading world 


been given such a divertissement by a 


—T. E. B. 


his task. Eternity. is ever beginning, 
though it has no beginning, not even it 
the beginning of any beginning, and 
before any beginning.. Eternity is the 
lifetime of God. It is an endless instant, 
endlessly enduring. 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing) 


past, 

But an eternal NOW does always last. 

Long ago W. L. Phelps read to mé 
these lines of William Dean Howells, 
which should never die: 

Though I move with leaden feet, 

Light itself is not so fleet ; 

And before you know me gone 

Eternity and I are one. 


But where we shall spend our eter: a 


nity? The answer is left to us. It 


be either in Heaven or in Hell accort: {3 
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ing to our own choice. 
He that lacks time to mourn, . __ 
Lacks time to mend. . 
Eternity mourns that. 
—J. M. i 
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: The Minority Vote 
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The idea that anything that sounds like 
a Catholic book should be praised seems 


“to be dominant in many minds. Time 


after time when I have been less than 
fulsome in my appraisals I have received 
letters saying “You are wrong. Such- 
and-such magazines have given great 
praise to the book.” 

Consequently, I like to check up on 
myself; so, after reading several tre- 
mendous boosts for a recent novel that 
I thought was pretty poor merchandise 
I sent it to a man whose past work has 
proved his competence in judging fic- 
tion. Here is part of his reply: 

“T read . . . and am sorry I wasted 
the time. I think you were altogether 
too gentle in your review of it in the 
Register. You asked me if I thought it 
was pretty poor fiction. I found it ludi- 
crous. What puzzles me is why 
published the thing, especially at pres- 
ent when they have been complaining 
of the paper shortage. So long as Cath- 
olic publishers put such stuff out we 
can be sure American Catholic literature 
is still sitting on its dung hill. The con- 
clusion of the book struck me as espe- 
cially ‘good’ where after reaching the 
depths of misery and _ hopelessness 
‘poetic’ justice restores everything in 
two pages!” 

After reading the foregoing — with 
which we agree fully—it was both in- 
teresting and shocking to find a further 
teview in which the book in question 
was highly praised as being “not in or- 
dinary fiction vein” but having “plot, 
strong characters, and an achieved con- 
clusion, not a forced happy ending”. . . 
@ novel which “will interest men as 
much as it will women, which indicates 
its vigor.” 

That’s the interesting part—and it 
Must be admitted that the reviewer is 
entitled to his (or her) opinion. But the 
Shocking part was to find that the next 
paragraph referred directly, and point- 
edly, and favorably, to the publisher’s 
ad in the same issue! Could anything be 
more destructive of confidence! 


x & FF 


Book Prices 
' Many people think that book prices 
are kept high by the existing fair trade 





_ laws. The ‘Editor of Publishers’ Weekly 


Points out in a recent issue that the 
xact ‘opposite ‘is the case. We agree 
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with him. Instead of being rescinded, 
our laws should be strengthened . . . 
for the common good. 

The people who want to break down 
the law are thinking of their own profit 

. - not the customer’s. 

Lower prices are possible. The thing 
that can make lower prices possible is 
larger printings. We could have larger 
printings of the better books if people 
bought less trash. People would buy less 
trash if they consulted reliable Dealers. 

It does not apply in every case, but 
usually there is reason for suspicion 
when “AT YOUR DEALERS” is omit- 
ted from a publishers’ advertising. 

Loads of books are being sold which 
no conscientious dealer could recom- 


mend. 
* * * 


‘Condensed Comment 

(From J. Donald Adams’ column in 
the N. Y. Times Book Review—of 
which he is editor.) 

Mr. Adams mentions . . . “the grow- 
ing inclination of readers to seek a larg- 
er part of their fare among books that 
were published earlier than yesterday.” 

. in spite of . . . powerful forces 
which hammer at us daily there is 
plenty of evidence that a great and in- 
creasing body of readers likes to bal- 
ance its reading ration by the addition 
of. books published a few years ago or 
which first saw the light in long cen- 
turies past... .” 

“*... no bookshop is adequately fulfill- 
ing its function in the community unless 
it helps to keep good books alive as 
much as it pushes the sales of the new 
ones which may or may not be good. 


(Please pardon us for again mention- 
ing that one of the reasons for starting 
Books ON TRIAL was to emphasize 
worthwhile books rather than merely 
publicizing best-sellers.) 


es ae 


Best Sellers 
Perusal of the new book Fifty Years 
of Best Sellers, $3.00, gives one a 
pretty low opinion of public taste. By 


and large, it would almost seem that a_ 


Best Seller label is a guarantee of me- 
diocrity. 

There ate exceptions, of course. It 
could hardly be otherwise. But, in gen- 
eral, the statistics given would indicate 
that gullibility is “highly* prevalent 









those who rely on a diet of Best Sellers 


squandering their time. 
o-m ‘* 
Essays Exquisite 
Reflections in a Mirror 
Charles Morgan Mac, $2.50 


By J.M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


Since Lesbia’s sparrow died, seldom 
have essays on “la douceur de vivre” 
been written like these reflections in a 
mirror. Charles Morgan may be for- 
given if he gives the lie to the saying 
of James: “Whoever listens and does 
nothing, is like a man who glances at 
his face in a mirror; he glances at him- 
self, goes off, and at once forgets what 
he was like.” Leave it to Morgan never 
to forget. His egotism on that score 
could almost be called egotheism. It is 
his sense of it that gives to his prose . 
an. unsurpassed mingling of grace with 
tenderness, so that an essay of his pro- 
duces the illusion of sunlit conversation 
when it is near evening and the great 
heat is gone from the day. vik} 
Well known is Emerson’s apothegm 
that “never should we read a book that 
is not a year old or quite older.” But, 
besides perhaps making an exception 
for his own output, the sage of Concord 
told us that “always should we read of 
things that Gepied REN Sean: See 
peare has the same thought: 


“No profit goes smranis is no Bsc 
In brief, Sir, : -ahede what you most 
affect.” 

Now for the reason that literature is 
essentially a record of life, it ought to 
be interpreted in terms of actual living. 
And this is what Charles Morgan doés 
here. Not only in a twentieth-Century, 
but in 1945 parlance, he speaks to boys 
that are alive, to boys of all sizes and 
sexes, of all creeds and colors. With zest 
and zeal we all listen to him. 
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According to Morgan the wonder and 
greatness of Pascal, the origin of his 
power to be renewed 4 in each succeeding 
generation, is that he is an inspiration 
to any sort of men, except, of course, 
the callous and the defensively frivo- 
lous. A scientific mind has satisfaction 
in the lovely blending of accuracy with 
imaginative sweep. One may disagree 
with him, but the nature of the dis- 
agreement and the point of divergence 
are always clear; he does not hedge or 
fluff. A philosophic mind has corre- 
sponding rewards, for, if Pascal’s prem- 
ises be granted, his logic is cumulative, 
converging from many angles upon the 
truth. An artist, too, finds in Pascal a 
mirror of his own purposes, a desire for 
beauty not as a vain decoration but as 
a means of truth: and men who are 
not artists or philosophers, find that 
Pascal has the privilege of entry into 
their solitudes, and of speaking to them 
in their own most secret langyage. 

In Search of Values; On Being Born 
Now; the Return of France; Why Birds 
Sing; On Being a Prisoner; Thomas 
Hardy; On Unrelated Knowledge; such 
are the titles of other chapters which 
other readers will perhaps like still more 
than mine on Pascal. Suffice it to say 
that they all are exquisitely excellent. 


* & = 
Hilarious 
Mr. 
_ Douglas Welch Putnam, $2.50 


In Such Interesting People, Bob Casey 
wrote a rollicking tale of life in the 
newspaper world, weaving in anecdotes 
of innumerable real persons. 

Douglas Welch has concentrated his 
talents for bizarre reporting on a news- 
paper photographer, who, with all the 
incidental characters, are fictional. And 
where most newspaper men after a pe- 
riod of service have no illusions left, 
photographer Digby had none to start 
with. Mayors and judges to him were 
of no more consequence than the income 
tax man, and the only place he took 
off his hat was in a court-room. 

Mr. Digby was an employer of the 
incorporated squirrel-cage known as the 
Central City Daily Informer, which was 
edited for those of a mental.age of 14— 
the same mental age as its reporters. 
He had outworn three city editors, had 
“more brass than a locomotive bell,” 
we Sey aavnciones Sian Fecgs, Bod 
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Boy, and an uncanny knack of getting 
himself into impossible situations and 
of coming out of them with one “scoop” 
after another. 

Of these escapades, predicaments and 
misfortunes, author Welch of Seattle 
has made a book which tired business- 
men and others seeking relaxation will 
relish. Each chapter is a separate con- 
tortion. 

, Pe eee 


Francis Thompson 


Song Out of Sorrow 
Felix Doherty B-H, $1.50 
By Richard Bulter, O.P. 


Mr. Doherty’s biographical play on 
Francis Thompson was first produced 
by Boston’s Blackfriars in 1940. It ap- 
parently held no professional interest 
and was turned over to the amateur 
groups. 

The play never quite jells into the 
stuff of good drama. Thompson, the 
dope-addicted poet of the streets, who 
was overtaken by the Hound of Heaven 
before his early death, certainly offers 
a wide range of pathos and beauty to 
a competent dramatist. Yet Mr. Doher- 
ty, in spite of incidental excellence 
throughout his study of sorrow, never 
quite achieves the proper form. His 
story delivers some pithy climactic 
punches but doesn’t fully sustain. And 
the characterization slips out of pro- 
portion. Thompson is highly over- 
shadowed by a sharply delineated 
Flossie, the samaritan of the streets. 
Wilfred Meynell offers only expository, 
interest. 

Thompson’s song still awaits a com- 
poser who can scale it to stage pro- 
portions. 

ee Tee 


A Challenge! 


In a very fine letter about What’s 
Wrong With Our Reading? Rev. Theo. 
J. Radtke, Diocesan Director of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
Tucson, Arizona, says that our heads 
have not been trained by philosophy 
and theology. 

“We went through the grade school 
and the high school, but that did not 
equip us to be critics of literature, theol- 
ogy, philosophy, and science. 

“Now here is where the difficulty lies. 
The good books and good magazines 
and good papers are not peddled by the 









boys on the street; they are not found 
on our newsstands; they do not seem to - 
deserve a place on our library shelves, 
If they were there—if I could pick up 
a Catholic magazine from the huckster 
on the train, from the drugstore counter, 
at the bus station—why, I am sure [ 
would prefer any of these magazines to 
Life, Time, Pic, Slick, or Classy. 

“Therefore, I suggest that one good 
man of the U.S. A. make it his business 
and life work to inaugurate the business. 
of a Catholic News Agency to cover the 
United States. 

“Need I state what our reading would 
be when the Bishops of the United 
States could say from every pulpit; 
‘Stop at the drugstore, buy a Catholic 
magazine or book, and read it’?” i 






gy <8 rr ari aed : 


“So far we have been afraid to risk } #5 
thinking and being as big as the United | _ 
States itself. That is our. only failing wr 

oe ee Fat! 

e abor 

Fine Sermons - 

A Shock of Sheaves wri 
Msgr. John J. Code tho: 
Thomas More Bk. Shop, $3.00 on | 

The Voice, published at St. Marys | ‘ 


Seminary, Baltimore, carries in its April 
issue a fine review from which we quote 
the following: 

“A great part of the literature of any 
people is made up of the speeches de 
livered by its men in public life. From 
the American Middle West comes now 
such a record, a book of selected ser 
mons and discourses delivered over a 
period of fifty years in the priesthood 
by a Chicago pastor. 

“This book is filled with such homey, 
intimate remarks—the kind that a 
priest can make to his friends and 
neighbors, feeling sure that he speaks : 
their mind as well as his own. It 
quite possible to read many of Mon 
signor Code’s discourses not so m re % 
as sermons but as essays. In this lig 
they leave with any reader, no matter | 
how remote from the locale whence he’ | 
originated, thoughts that awake in him 
a consciousness of new aspects of old” 
truths. If, moreover, upon reading this 
volume, one could catch something of 
the spirit of dignified intimacy which 
characterizes these selections, he wool 
have a winsome manner for addressing. 
his own flock and, we believe, would 9 
have sifted out the richest kernels 
this Shock of Sheaves.” 
—Joun N. McDurres 
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ae of The Social Message the Canadian West, where the author is a 
0 4 Religious Nature of the Early Church Fathers rancher and fruit farmer, that he sets” his 
, Christian Denominations Igino Giordani * SAG, $4.00 story .. . the brawny central character of the 
Pp | Konrad Algermissen Herder, $7.50 Vol. II in a series depicting Christian ideas. story, held by a stubborn love of the soil, re- 
xt | Commonweal: “It is dully written. But for Useful to teachers. mains working his farm while Lynn, the girl 
r | ference it is invaluable, since it possesses an he loves, goes to England. . . . Clyde hires a 
? | excellent index. . . . Father Algermissen does © The Splendor of the Liturgy Norwegian refugee girl, Freya; eventually mar- 
I not hesitate to express his profound admira- Maurice Zundel S & W, $3.00 ries her... . i the verse approaches 
© [ tion for the selflessness and devotion of vari- First published in 1939—still leads. . the slovenly and at times bulges with deriva- 
ous founders of Protestant sects. Such an atti- tive metaphors, but the story is unpretentious, 
d | tude deserves support and applause. One is We Offer Thee . . . and the unresolved tragedy plain. 
. | only regretful that he approaches the whole Joke P. Delaney, S.J. America, $2.50 Pye 
| sibject with very little profundity of spiritual © The S9 sermonettes in this book were pub- * 
IS | or psychological insight and that he has been _lished in America during 1943-44, and have Ji ile 
@ | (or been translated) in a style which repels.” been used for sermon material, for meditations uventtes 
and for classroom instructions. They are very Co-Pilot Trott 
helpful in understanding the Masses of the Marion Bullard Teen Age Dutton, $1.75 
A Documented His : R 
; —tanermesaiangr ar different Sundays and Feast Days. Satisfactory dog story. The “Co-Pilot” is a 
. Very Rev. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Cath. U., $7.50 x * * Scottie, left with a friend when his mistress 
| America: “. . . the history of the Franciscan N went abroad. 
ic Order from its inception down to 1517 ...a ew 
+ | monumental work, the result of thirty years A combin uiem Missal and Copper: The Red Metal 
k } of studying original sources.” Mise Cas nace one Stedman June Metcalfe Teen Age Viking, $2.00 
d F M D f B ial As supplementary reading, and for general in- 
» | The Holy Sacrifice pela 0 eh et ay of Purial, formation, this story of copper and its varied 
Peter Wachter, O.S.B. Pustet, $2.50  Month’s Mind, and Anniversaries. 127 _uses is recommended. 
Father Wachter’s attempt has been to write | pages, 25c. Clergy and Religious, 20c. 
about the various parts of the Mass from a 1000 lots 18c. se Samer Mr. Camphor 
devotional viewpoint. He comments on each . on Knopf, $2.00 
Gast and although not in any way a thrilling eiumiiin via For Everyone Wh aise: ies disband bie aues eae 
writer his explanations should have value for : than some of his human counterparts. Natu- 
those who have not read much of anything eo ar as rally, he solves the “crime,” after many diffi- 
0 on the subject. m4 culties, but there is not much reason for -rec- 
‘ oe of the chapters appeared originally in By Bishop N oll ommending the book. 
PAX. 
ll The Religion and Life series of book- 5... en Shall Stand 
© | A Pattern to the Flock from the Heart lets written by The Most Rev. John F. Eugenia Stone 7th gradeand up —- Nelson, $2.50 
Venantius Buessing, O.F.M. Cap. Bruce, $2.50 Noll, Bishop of the Diocese of Ft. A printer’s apprentice in colonial days risks 
y i an group of ae rena ss re- § Wayne, fills a long-felt need on the part ms ent support his wget battle ho 
f © a group of Dominican Sisters Supe- P . : reedom of expression through press. 
| tor, Mother Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, . High School students and discussion, > cxeriences ieminate the sstehellins 
n says in the Foreword: clubs. i customs of the period, teaching highly useful 
¥ SH sl tidal bu dapat deciiins Sie There is a booklet for each class—  _iessons. 
fe over fifty years but have never been so pro- 50c each—$1.50 per set. Parents as well 
@ | foundly impressed as by these conferences that as students should have these valuable The Grocery Mouse 
| showed and taught us our duties as supe- Bleener Clymer Inter. grades McR,4028 
d booklets. 
| fiors... .” oS Mustrated story of two mice. Satisfactory 
These simple, heart-to-heart talks were not 
y | written for publication, but in the present Poetry— He Fought for Freedom 
@ | form “they can be aptly used as spiritual Sidney Dean Teen-age McRae, $2.50 
d | readings for any Religious.” Verse A well-illustrated, satisfactory, fictionized biog- 
3 ) Roped and Tied raphy of Ethan Allen. 
ey saga iy wo rsezonl $1.25—Poems of the Southwest. See Page 52 The H 
Y Rev. Aloysine Biskupek, S.V.D. Herder, $3.50 BY EN. Marjorie Allee High School and Up HM, $2.00 
| last in a three volume series treating of the The Edge of Night Nothing of any particular value to merit 
“i mb deaconate, Pama Phase prethood, thls otha Decker, $2.00 recommendation. : 
| book explains duties, responsibility ribune: “.. . seems to me the finest 
y Bity in terms of the rite of ordination in a aoe ee August Derleth’s poems up to In the Morning of the World 
‘e “sa of twenty-eight “conferences.” A store- = this time. Janette Lowrey hig prorat 
* of helpful material. «_, there is a sense of the special Iand- Excellent introduction to the- characters . 
. scape and attitude and individuality of the Greek mythology. Well made, with full page 
illustrations. 
The Land of the Russian People : 
Leo Robinson, S.J., in America Few to it like a hazel burr, his eyes and Alex Nozerof Lipp., $2.00 
agree with him when he classifies demen- his hands open and his mouth full of the | Written for young people, this book is not 
praecox as an organic psychosis....The plain, clean words.” FIO free from controversial statements and its’ 
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reading should be restricted. 


Lord of London % 
Core Burlingame AC, $2.90 











We do not recommend this story of Dick 





Whittington as desirable reading for young. 


Waldo Mayo 


Upper Grades  D,S.& P., $1.75 
A good biography which helps also to under- 
stand musical compositions. 
The Pageant of Chinese History 
Elizabeth Seeger Inter. Grades Long., $3.00 
Satisfactory for supervised supplementary 
reading. 
Sky Highways 
Trevor Lloyd 13 and up: HM, $2.50 


Much geography can be learned by following 
this. interesting air journey around the world. 


Stories of Boy Scouts Courageous 
Franklin Mathiews A-C, $2.50 


Curiously inconsistent. Some fine stories. Some 
voicing expressions of hatred. 


The Story of Jesus 
‘lus. Maud and Miska Petersham Mac., $1.50 


Bible text is from Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine edition. 
“Beautifully true, and truly beautiful.” 
—jJ. M. Letew 


Victory 
Claire Lee Purdy Teen-Age | Messner; $2.50 
A good story of the great composer Tchai- 


kovsky, particularly interesting to those mu- 
sically inclined. 


Up at City High 
Joseph Gallomd Teen Age HB, $2.00 


Recommended for lessons in tolerance. Tense, 


dramatic story of an orphan country boy who 
fought a New York high school crowd’s un- 
fairness, and won. 


Young America’s Aviation Annual, 1945 
David Cooke 12 to 18 McBride, $2.50 


Sages noceeteree 
». .Good Book— 
“Boys 12-15 


Northern Trail Adventure 
_ West Lathrop Random, $2.00 
By Theresa O'Neil. . 


Zack Denny, a young “mountie,” on 
his travels through the north lands 
meets. a young boy,. named “Kopa,” 
who seems to be fleeing from someone, 
or something. A trained observer of 
human beings, Zack rightly ’ Believes 
that Kopa is innocent of any great 
wrong-doing and tries to help -him. 
Kopa is anxious to. reach a northern 
outpost and Zack resolves. to. a to 
protect him. “* 

Together they es a keeles trek 
and.they meet and overcome. countless 
opstacles.. There.is in the. book a strong 







feeling of the terror of the north. There 
are unforgettable pictures of icy trails 
and hidden lakes in the chapter “A 
Squall in the Lost Lands.” The two 
travel by dogsled through the land 
“where all sound ceases,” 

Besides the adventure there is a 
strong undercurrent of character in the 
book. Both boys possess sturdy, con- 
trolled; and unflinching characters—the 
kind that real boys admire. 


RR 


Girls or Boys 10-12 


Disappearing Island 
Elizabeth Kyle 


By Theresa O'Neil 


This story, which is written with par- 
ticular charm tells about an island off 
the coast of Scotland. Two children who 
spend the summer on the island hear 
the tale of a disappearing island in the 
vicinity and they are fascinated by its 
mystery. There are the ingredients; a 
disappearing island and a lost child, a 
quaint sea-coast town, and a delightful 
collection of island people. 

There is, however, an objection which 
would not mar the story for juvenile 
readers but only for carping senior crit- 
ics. It is unlikely that a carefully 
brought up girl such as the heroine was 
would be allowed to go off on an ex- 
ploring trip of indefinite duration with 
her slightly older brother and a friend 
of his. I hope that.a tendency to over- 
look the conventions does not spread to 
juvenile fiction. Otherwise, the book is 
good. 


HM, $2.00 
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A Book of Exceptional 
Merit 
Dom Pedro of: Brazil 
Mildred Criss : 
. By Theresa O’Neil 


This latest book by Mildred Criss 
merits the highest praise. As a story, the 
life of Dom Pedro is intensely .interest- 
ing to any reader, young or adult, and 
as a biography, tiie book might well be 
a model to other writers as an example 
of a judicious balance between fact and 
fiction. 

The character of Dom Pedro is splen- 


Dodd, $2.50 


didly developed from his precocious . 


childhood to his gallant and dignified 
abdication. Here is pictured real great- 
ness—a man who in his personal, social, 
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ideals of a Catholic gentleman. Here, 


indeed, was a prince such as the world | 


has seldom seen, but has often hoped 
to see. A true democrat at heart, Dom 
Pedro wore his kingly robes humbly; a 
real scholar, he put aside his personal 
ambitions and studied only how he 
might improve his country. His was 4 
mind that rose above the growing mate. 
rialism of his day, and both family and 
friends were influenced by his appre 
ciation of real spiritual values. He faced 
every thing in life squarely and man- 
fully from the first blow of his father’s 
hasty abdication, then his own arranged 
marriage to a most unprepossessing 
bride; to his final acceptance of the 
terms of a dictator who represented only 
a small proportion of the people. It is 
no wonder that Brazilians, black and 
white, loved him and that he was forced 
to flee hastily to avoid bloodshed on his 
behalf. That was characteristic of his 
considerateness. So too, did he show ex- 
quisite tact in dealing with the daugh- 
ter whose weakness as regent had 
brought about his downfall. No less re- 
markable is Dona Thereza, who, despite 
her unfortunate introduction as_ his 
bride, developed into a fine and wor- 
thy wife and a truly noble empress. 

I think that Mildred Criss has done & 
masterly piece of work. The book is 
historically sound and the style is pleas 
ing, fluent, easy, and never boring. It 
is inspirational without being didactic, 
There is none of the “And now, my 
dear little children, notice this—” tone 
about the book. Dom Pedro lives good 
example, rather than preaches it. In 
fact, the author has done exactly what 
a juvenile biographer should do. She 
has chosen a strong and worthy chat 
acter who can stand on his own merits, 


and without exaggerating or over-em- | 
phasizing, has won the understanding } 


sympathy and the warmest admiration 


of the reader. From sympathy and ad» | 
thiration come true appreciation, and 


finally, emulation. 
x *« 
- From Hq. Newfoundland 
Base Command: 


“I enjoy Books On Trial immensely. 
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I have spread my copy around to others §- 





and pray you will continue your cour — . 














ageous and fearless work for wholesome 


edifying and sound Catholic literature.” 
. Epwarp J. angus Chaplain - 4 
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The Venables 


| Foyle. . . 
_ think she is still a Catholic writer, not having 
_ Tead her, and who sanction their high school 
- girls reading her works. 










Older Books 


We are continually in receipt of re- 
quests for appraisals of books published 


anywhere from a year to twenty-five 
years before we began business. We re- 


ceive many requests for reviews of such 


books. Under present conditions, we are 
unable to meet such requests. When 
lists are sent us in such form that nota- 
tions may be added, we will be pleased 
to mark such lists and return them. 


As a further help, we will from time 
to time publish appraisals of older 
books, which will then be indexed in 
the final issue of each volume. We list a 
few older books herewith: 


The American 
Jemes Truslow Adams Scribner, 1943, $3.00 


Not his best, but fairly good generalizations. 


American Government 

John L. McMahon 1943, A-C, $1.50 
An excellent outline—concise, clear-cut and 
orderly. Written at the request of the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship of the Cath- 
olic University of America. 


American Political Parties: 
Their Natural History 
Wilfrid E. Binkley Knopf, 1943, $3.75 
V. G. study of the professed policies of poli- 
ticians from Jefferson to Roosevelt. 


Bolivar, The Life of an Idealist 
Emil Ludwig Alliance, 1942, $3.59 


We cannot consider competent or reliable. 
Typical Ludwig distortions. 


Commodore Hornblower 
C.S. Forester May 21, LB, $2.50 
June Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Sat. for All 


Jan Smuts 
F.S. Crafford DD, 1942, $3.50 
V. G. biog. which is also a history of 
S. African Union. 


Phyllis Bottome LB, $2.00 


War-time picture of London slums. AWR. 


Kathleen Norris DD, $2.50 
Katherine Burton in The Sign, Jan., 1942: “I 
was almost sickened by the first few chapters. 
Til say the book is almost’ as dirty as Kitty 
. I'm sorry for some nuns who 


“Next I quote from Theodore Maynard’s 
. Story of American Catholicism .°: . ‘1 


F cannot read Kathleen Norris’ novels myself 









but I feel indignant at the jibe a few years 
‘Mgo in America that she is “a Catholic who 


Writes for the Protestants.” ’ 











“Now will someone tell me why Mr. May- 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


nard, who no doubt went through hundreds 
of old tomes and new ones for his very 
tent ‘book. couhdtlnak dead these 60 Sle aaa 
at least the latest of the Norris books before 

he put that down in print?” 


Voyage of the Golden Hin 
Edmund Gilligan (Scribner, $2.50 “ is 
highly praised by Paul Phelan, Con- 
tributing Editor, now with the New 
York Sun and author of With a Merry 
Heart. He says it is fit to rank with 


if 


- 


er’s tales of the sea, although not as 
well known as his Indian stories, are 
better. 


What Manner of Man 
Noel Busch Aug. 2, 1944, Harper, $3.00 


A study of President Roosevelt. Very good. 


The Bank of England, in two 
volumes, $7.50, was written at the re- 
quest of the Bank in honor of its 250th 
birthday. It is practically a financial 
history of England. 


Solution in Asia by Owen Latti- 
more, former political adviser to Chiang 
Kai-Shek, says that we should by re- 
peated official statements on official oc- 
casions make it understood that we are 
in Asia only to fight the Japanese, and 
not to help England and Holland regain 
their colonial empires. He says that in 
the Communistic sections of China the 
Soviet Union stands for strategic secur- 
ity, medicine and many other things 
they have never had before, and that 
the reasons Americans cannot under- 
stand the situation is because for a 
century we have thought of capitalistic 
thought as civilized thought, but to 


‘these people Soviet thought is the height 


of democracy (Atlantic, $2.00). 


The Red River Valley, 1811-1849 

John P. Prichett 1943, Yale, $2.75 
Embodies painstaking research, Rec. for 
regional interest. 


*. &, 


The rights to the book A Lion Is in 
the Streets have been rented—not sald 
to the movies. The author, who was 
working in a garage while writing the 
book is ‘to receive a down payment of 
$100,000, plus ten per cent of the pic- 
ture gross after the first $2,000,000 in 
box-office sales. After seven years she 
gets back the picture rights. James Cag- 


pei aa a She" grains Rann 
_ dictator. sind 








Back to School at 33 


Saint Ignatius 
Christopher Hollis S & W, $2.50 


A great biography of a great saint, first 
published in 1932, has been reissued. 

Our boys coming home from war 
should read of how this gallant soldier 
while convalescing from wounds hap- 
pened to be reading the lives of the 
Saints and as a result asked himself 
why he should not volunteer for a 
different mission. 

Because of his life at Court, and as a 
soldier, he had not had a formal educa- 
tion. At 33 he went back to school with 
boys of less than half his age. While at 
the University of Paris he gathered 
about him those who became his asso- 
ciates in the Jesuit order when it was 
established in 1640. 

Christopher Hollis is a scholar who 
has great ability in condensing wisdom 
in fresh, attractive, easy reading prose. 
He has done a magnificent job in this 
book, and the reader will learn many 
things other than a mere biography of 
a great Saint. 


* * * 
Anti-Fascist 
Time Bomb 


E. A. Piller $2.00 
The author, former book editor of Lib- 
erty magazine, purports to “expose the 
pattern of the forces which threaten our 
American way of life,” and also’to dis- 
cuss “those who, without intention, 
endanger” unity and democracy. The 
emphasis is on “fascists” who, by ex- 
ploding their bombs at the opportune 
moment hope to gain control. Following 
the practice of the general run of the 
liberal journals, there is little mention 
of Communists. . 

Joe McWilliams of Under César fame 
receives considerable attention .as the 
No. 1 Fascist. Representatives Hoffman 
and Shafer of Michigan are treated with 
considerable severity, and the author. 
seems to find a way to connect Fathers 
Coughlin and Edward Lodge Curran 
with one after another of the organiza- 
tions he deems subversive. 
Throughout. the book-the names and 
addresses of many alleged subversive or- 
ganization or individuals are given, and 
the Appendix gives a list by states of 
others “whose work upholds the tradi- 
tions of democracy.” ~ 

‘The author looks for “terror to ride 


again” in America. _ 











——_— 
Five Keady One Hundred and Thirty [| 
religious buildings are pictured and described ia i} 
this portfolio—churches, chapels, schools, hospi. | 
tals, rectories and convents. It is acknowledged jf) | 
to be of incalculable value to the chanceries, fl 
the diocesan building directors, jf 
the pastors, provincials and archi. jf | 
tects who are charged with the re- | | 
sponsibility of design, construc | 
tion and renovation of ecclesias. jf} 
tical buildings. i 


* 130 PAGES 
*% SIZE 15 x 12" 


*& WEIGHS 82 LBS. : 
An amount trivial compared to the if 
ENCASED IN A UNIQUE F value of the portfolio. Shipment will 


one o Sane eaaveebanr ve be made the day order is received ! 
until our supply of albums is gone. 


We are grateful for the wide acclaim accorded this presentation of church architecture. Enthusiastic 
expressions have come to us from archbishops, bishops, pastors, provincials and architects in all parts of 
the country. Represented are the accomplishments of fifty-nine architects who have demonstrated their 
ability in the field of ecclesiastical design. 

The edition is limited to 1500 copies. Less than 300 copies remain in stock. We are particularly 
anxious that each of these remaining portfolios be placed in the hands of the clergy, religious or archi- 
tect who may benefit most because of their immediate building ambitions. 


FRANKLIN X.McCORMICK « 135 W. Wells Street * Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Church Property Administration 
Pebaer: | The Liturgical Desk Calender 
The Portfolie of Ecclesiastical Designs 


Mail ONE PORTFOLIO OF ECCLESIASTICAL DESIGNS, at cost of $12.00 ($13.50 Canada or Foreign Countries) To: 








Name. 





(Please Print) 


(1) Check enclosed (Postage Prepaid) 
(7 Bill me later (Postage additional) 
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Every American Catholic— 


Priest and People— 


SHOULD KNOW about Venerable Kateri Tekakwitha, The 
Lily of the Mohawks: the first native-born American to be 
a candidate for Beatification and Canonization. Kateri was 
born at Ossernenon (now Auriesville, N. Y.), in 1656, 
and after attaining to amazing heights of holiness.among 
her own people and the French, died respected as a saint, 
April 17, 1680. Kateri’s story is told in the verse-form of 
“Hiawatha,” in a book beautifully illustrated in three 
colors by LeRoy H. Appleton. 


The Song of Tekakwitha 


By ROBERT E. HOLLAND, S. J. 


Second printing: 
Cloth, gold-stamped, 176 pages 


$ 2-50 


FROM YOUR OWN BOOKSELLER 
Or prepaid postage for cash with order 


from 





441E FORDHAM ROAD NEW YORK 58,~N. Y. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
COLLEGE TEXTS GENERAL WORKS 




















